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2 Every 7% minutes arch tubes circulate all the water 
we in the boiler through the hottest part of the fire. 
re Each Arch tube makes a 14% coal saving because 
ate it improves boiler circulation. 
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As suggested in the Railway Age of March 14, the high 
‘wages to railway employees can only be maintained by either 
raising the freight and passenger rates, 
How High or by increasing the efficiency of the 
Wages Can individual employees. The problem 
Be Maintained presented should be solved as far as 
possible by increasing efficiency. The 
Railroad Administration is therefore face to face with a 
tremendous problem which can only be solved by a thorough 
and intensive educational program. First and foremost, the 
managements and the men must be made to realize the vital 
‘necessity for cordial and hearty co-operation. This may 
sound academic, but it is a fundamental principle on which 
any sound solution of the railway problem must be based. 
It can be inspired by a large, broadminded expression and 
attitude toward this end on the part of those at the head of 
the Railroad Administration and its various subdivisions. In 
the second place, educational campaigns must be conducted 
in all departments and among every class of employees to 
show them exactly how they can best do their various tasks. 
In these days of highly specialized work, many of the men 
lose interest because of the monotony of their work, and look 
with fear and distrust upon any further tendency in that 
direction. This fact must be recognized and the training 
of the men must be broad enough so that they may occasion- 
ally be shifted and thus maintain their interest in the work. 
Good work, either as to quality or quantity, cannot be done 
by men who are not interested in it, and who are not working 
at it in the spirit of playing a game. 


The brakeman, in the old story, who wanted a pass to go 
home at the end of the week was rebuffed by the cold-hearted 
superintendent with the question 

Reduced whether he would expect a farmer to 
Demurrage Rates hitch up a horse and buggy on Satur- 
Called For day night to carry home a hired man. 
“No,” said the brakeman, “of course 

not; but he would be a darned mean farmer if he should re- 
fuse such a small favor when he had the team all hitched 
up and was going in that direction.” The lumber dealers 
who are now demanding the reduction of demurrage charges 
on freight cars present to the railroads the same argument: 
Your cars are’ standing ’round earning nothing; why charge 
us for delaying them when you continue to delay them 
(empty) yourselves? It is the old question of maintaining a 
system, for the promotion of regularity and broad economy, 
even when the immediate evidence of economy is lacking. 
A demurrage charge is necessary to insure economical use 
of track room, regardless of the value of the car. To suspend 
or modify the charge every time the value of ‘the car service 
changes, tends to defeat the main purpose of the rule. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated this. Uniformity of rates is of 
value in itself in spite of minor or temporary unfairness. If 
the lumbermen could have the full benefit of the brakeman’s 
argument their traffic sharps would soon be proposing that on 
descending grades as, for example, from Altoona to Harris- 
burg, lumber should be carried for nothing—at least in cases 
where a car might be needed to fill out a train to the standard 
length! The interesting feature about this request of the 


lumbermen is that in Washington it comes before Max 
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Thelen, director of the division of public service. Mr. The- 
len formerly was a railroad commissioner in California, 
where a high demurrage charge has been in force for nearly 
ten years, producing marked economy in the use of freight 
cars; and in his answer he may be expected to set forth the 
true principles of demurrage rates, high or low, regular or ir- 
regular. 


There are now about 5,000 locomotives equipped with 
mechanical stokers in this country. The rapid rate at which 
. the stokers have been applied during 
What Locomotivesthe last few years is due to the neces- 
Should Be sity for increasing the capacity of the 
Stoker Fired? individual locomotives and thus the 
amount of traffic that can be handled 
over a division in a given time. The question as to the 
dividing line between the hand-fired and the stoker-fired 
locomotives has been one of much debate and discussion. 
The size of the locomotive, within the questionable limits, is 
not nearly so important a factor as the capacity to which 
the locomotive is to be worked for long periods. W. S. 
Bartholomew, president of the Locomotive Stoker Com- 
pany, gave it as his opinion at a meeting of the Western 
Railway Club on Monday evening that, in general, locomo- 
tives should be equipped with stokers which weigh 200,000 
Ib. or more on the drivers, have a tractive effort of 50,000 
Ib., a grate area of 60 sq. ft., and which require more than 
4,000 Ib. of coal per hour for long periods. Of course, there 
are cases where it is desirable to use mechanical stokers on 
locomotives below these limits. Lighter and less powerful 
locomotives, for instance, may be stoker fired to advantage 
when they are worked to the limit of their capacity for sus- 
tained periods. While stoker-fired locomotives may use more 
coal per locomotive mile—and undoubtedly they will if the 
best use is made of them—it does not follow that the rate 
per ton mile will be any higher, and even if it is the cost of 
moving the freight per ton mile will be decreased because 
of the larger tonnage per train or the more rapid rate at 
which it is moved over the division. It is true that the 
higher the rate of combustion the lower the efficiency of 
combustion. We must pay the price in fuel economy if we 
are to get the greatest horsepower output from a locomotive, 
but the increase in the train load and the greater amount of 
business that can be handled over a division in a given time 
will far more than offset any loss in this respect. As Mr. 
Bartholomew suggested, the important thing is to move the 
maximum amount of tonnage over a division in a minimum 
amount of time. 


The government has announced its intention of issuing what 
amounts to due bills to the railroad companies for amounts 
owing on rental and accepting 90- 


Financing the day drafts for amounts owed for 
Needs of the equipment. In this way the money 
Railroads received from freight. and passen- 


ger revenues can be so _ conserved 
as to permit of the continued operation of the railroads 
until such time as Congress meets and passes a bill providing 
an additional $750,000,000 or more for the Railroad Ad- 
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ministration’s revolving fund. ‘The total amount of such 
due bills will probably run up to some hundreds of millions 
of dollars, the exact amount depending on how far the roads 
fall behind in earning the rentals due and the length of time 
that will elapse before Congress is called in extra session. 
The railroad corporations are, therefore, thrown on their own 
resources to finance their corporate needs. The due bills 
will not be negotiable, but will be assignable and could pre- 
sumably be used as collateral for railroad corporations’ note 
issues. The sale, however, by the government of the Victory 
Loan bonds is about to begin and the strain on government 
credit will at best be severe, without having the added diffi- 
culty of competing with railroad collateral notes secured by 
government promises to pay. Bankers, railroad men and the 


Railroad Administration are now in conference. A 
plan is being worked out by which the due bills 
of the government and the accepted drafts can _ be 


taken by the railroads and equipment companies to their 
banks and discounted just as commercial paper would be 
discounted. It then should be possible for the banks to re- 
discount these due bills with the Federal Reserve banks, 
which in turn can issue currency against them. Under or- 
dinary circumstances this would be an expansion of credit 
that might not be justifiable, but under present circumstances 
it would appear to be the best solution of a most difficult 
and complicated problem. ‘There is, of course, the question 
of the legality of such a proceeding as here suggested, but 
the law giving the President the right to take over the rail- 
roads is so broad that, to the layman at least, its provisions 
appear to give the Railroad Administration ample authority 
to issue due bills which will be legal obligations and, there- 
fore, acceptable for discount by the banks and re-discount 
by the Federal Reserve banks. Such an arrangement would 
interfere in the smallest possible degree with the successful 
flotation of the Victory Loan bonds. 


Freight Car Situation Serious 


NE OF THE CHIEF CRITICISMS of the railroads under 
private management has been that during periods of 
depression it has been common practice to curtail ex- 
penses materially, thereby accentuating non-employment 
conditions and not using the opportunity for bringing the 
rolling stock up to a good condition of repair. This same 
criticism now applies most decidedly to the railroads under 
government operation. It is doubtful if the general condition of 
the more than 2,500,000 freight cars was ever as bad as it is 
today. While the government’s statistics show a bad order 
car situation of a little over five per cent, they by no means 
represent the true condition of all the freight cars. Traffic 
has fallen off tremendously and quantities of freight cars 
are stored all over the country. Naturally, those cars that 
are in the worst condition are the ones chosen for the storage 
tracks and those which are better able to run are kept in 
service. The percentage of cars in bad order refers only to 
those cars that are in service and therefore the figure is low. 
If, on the other hand, traffic conditions were such as to re- 
quire the use of all the cars the country would be in bad 
shape for equipment. 

It is a well known fact that the cars are in a deplorable 
condition. One federal manager has ventured the statement 
that he has never seen them to be in worse condition. It is 
necessary that something be done and be done quickly to 
improve the situation. A general reduction in working 
hours and in labor forces is being made in the car depart- 
ments all over the country. Such a policy is extremely short- 
sighted and does not adequately protect future business. Car 
Service Section Circular CS-53 and Circular No. 27, re- 
cently issued by W. T. Tyler, director of the Division of 
Operation, indicate that the bars are down now for returning 
the cars home to the owning lines. Every step should be 
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taken to get the cars home in order that they’ may be properly 
repaired and the betterment programs which have been sus- 
pended for such a long period continued. The war, of 
course, has been responsible for the present condition of 
cars, due primarily to the fact that business was excessively 
heavy and that a very small percentage of cars was on the 
home rails. If the Railroad Administration is out to make 
a showing in operating expenses in the same manner as the 
private corporations have done in the past, the cars will not 
be repaired, but if, on the other hand, it recognizes the ex- 
cellent opportunity now, with traffic light, of getting these 
cars into the shop and putting them into first-class condition, 
our railways will be in shape to better handle any large in- 
crease in business which is very liable to come after peace 
negotiations have been closed. 


Advance of Rates Needed Under 
Either Government or Private Operation 


HE SENTIMENT of the public and of Congress undoubtedly 
has crystallized in favor of the return of the railways to 
private operation. The continuance of government opera- 
tion or the adoption of government ownership will not be 
seriously considered if it can be avoided. 

But every month’s statistics of earnings and expenses empha- 
size with increased force the fact that the return of the rail- 
ways to private operation will be no simple and easy matter. 
In no month since the armistice was signed have the railways 
earned anywhere near enough to pay the standard returns 
guaranteed to the companies. In November their net operat- 
ing income was $57,000,000; in December, $28,000,000; and 
in January, $19,000,000; a total of $104,000,000. The 
average operating net income earned in the same three months 
of the fiscal years 1915, 1916 and 1917—tthe years on whose 
income the: guaranteed standard returns to the companies 
are based—was over $215,000,000. In other words, during 
the last three months for which statistics are available the 
government’s guarantees to the companies were approximately 
$215,000,000; the net operating income actually earned was 
$104,000,000; and the deficit incurred by the government 
was about $110,000,000. 

The statistics for January are relatively the worst of all. 
The total earnings made by railways under government con- 
trol were $109,826,000 “more than in January, 1918. The 
freight business moved was 10 per cent more than in the 
terrible January of 1918. The weather conditions were as 
favorable to economy of operation as were ever known in 
winter. Nevertheless, the increase in the operating expenses 
of the roads over January, 1918—although only a small 
amount of retroactive advances in wages was included—was 
$88,200,000, with the result that, as already shown, the net 
operating income made was only $19,000,000. The average 
net operating ‘ucome earned in January in the three years 
cn which the returns guaranteed to the companies are based, 
was $55,331,000. Thus, in the first month of the year the 
Railroad Administration shows a deficit of over $36,000,000. 

It does not seem reasonable to assume that either the freight 
movement will remain as small as it is now, or that operating 
expenses will remain relatively as high as they are now. 
Business will surely begin soon to show signs of recovery 
from the slump which followed the signing of the armistice. 
The operating officers, from Director of Operation Tyler 
down, are making the most energetic efforts to control and 
reduce expenses. But under the present system of govern- 
ment operation there are certain big special obstacles to the 
reduction of expenses which are extremely difficult to over- 
come. Besides, the train service employees are still to be 
given a large advance of wages, and the expenditures for 
maintenance must be increased, if the properties are to be 
kept in even as good condition as at present. 
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Undoubtedly if the railways were returned to private 
operation they would be more economically operated than 
they can be under the present system. But it is impossible 
to believe, in view of the statistics of earnings and expenses 
for recent months, that, with existing wages of labor, prices 
of fuel and materials and passenger and freight rates, they 
can be so operated under government control as to avoid 
another large deficit, or under private control as to enable 
them to earn enough to pay their interest and reasonable 
dividends. 

There is no prospect of a reduction of wages. Prices of 
fuel and materials are weakening some, but not much. In 
the circumstances, there seems to be but one method available 
for restoring the balance between earnings and expenses, and 
that is to advance rates again. 

It is impossible,to see how, without another advance of 
rates, the railways could be restored to private operation with- 
out bankrupting many companies and forcing many others 
to suspend their dividends. It is also impossible to see how 
the government, without another advance of rates can avoid 
piling up a larger and larger deficit. Its deficit in the year 
1918 was about $225,000,000. This was increased to about 
$260,000,000 by the deficit incurred in January, 1919. 

The public must pay in taxes the entire deficit incurred 
in operating the railways. But there ought not to be any 
deficit incurred. Those who use transportation service 
should pay the entire cost incurred in rendering that service. 
The taxpayers should not be required to pay any part of it. 
The Railroad Administration ought to advance the rates at 
once enough to prevent any more deficit from being incurred. 
’ With the rates high enough to cover all railway costs, in- 
cluding the standard return to the companies, they would be 
high enough to enable the railways to be safely returned to 
private operation. 

Would public opinion permit another advance in rates? 
We believe it would, if the facts were presented to the public 
clearly and fully. The price the public will have to pay if 
the railways are not returned to private operation will be 
greater, either in rates or taxes, or both, than the price it 
will have to pay if they are not returned to private operation, 
for our own experience, like that of every other country that 
has had experience, has shown that government operation 
inevitably is more expensive than private operation. 

Public sentiment has crystallized in favor of returning the 
railways to private operation. But if this is to be done 
without endangering the entire financial fabric of the nation, 
the return must be made under conditions which will enable 
the companies to live. If the effect of the return of the rail- 
ways to private operation is to be to increase the prosperity 
of the country, the return must be made under conditions 
which will enable the companies to prosper. Perhaps after 
the railways had been under private operation for some 
time rates no higher than those now in effect would be 
sufficient. But it will take months after private operation is 
resumed to restore operating conditions to normal and effect 
the improvements in operating methods which are needed to 
secure the greatest practicable economy. During this period 
of readjustment the companies will need higher rates to 
enable them to prosper, or even to live, almost as much as 
' the government now needs them in order to stop the increase 
of its deficit. 

It will not cost the public near as much to return the rail- 
ways to private operation as it would to continue government 
operation; but it will cost something. Will the public 
willingly pay the price necessary to restore private operation, 
or will it refuse to pay it, and thereby in effect force itself to 
pay the much higher price that it will have to pay if it con- 
tinues government operation? The public must answer this 
question. It is one of the most important and pressing 


questions now confronting it. 
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The Public Learns When 
It Pays the Bill 


HE PRESENT SYSTEM of government management of the 
railroads is sometimes described as “public” manage- 
ment, while the former system of corporate management is 
referred to as “private,” but some of the important facts 
regarding railroad affairs are rather less public now than 
they were before. Railroad wages have been enormously in- 
creased during the past year. An estimate of the aggregate 
amount of this increase has received considerable publicity— 
with some assistance from those who were interested in let- 
ting it be known that government operation has been rather 
expensive. But only a very few people have much of an 
idea as to how the money was distributed, what relation 
the increase in wages bore to the increase in the cost of 
living, or the facts which determined the decisions which 
produced the wage awards. Wage orders, revisions, supple- 
ments, addenda and interpretations, expressed in terms of 
increases, percentages, minimum rates, or rates per month in 
place of former rates per hour, or vice versa, have followed 
each other with such bewildering rapidity that no one not 
in close touch with the facts knows whether or not to believe 
the stories that are passed around of call-boys receiving 
more than technically trained engineers, of sudden ad- 
vances from $65 to $185 a month, of green “car knockers” 
being paid more than experienced passenger enginemen, etc. 
Doubtless it is as yet too early for the complete statistics 
to be available, but in comparison with the amount of public 
discussion which accompanied the campaign of the brother- 
hoods for a basic eight-hour day in 1916, the wage increases 
of 1918 have passed almost unnoticed. The eight-hour day 
demand, which resulted in an increase of wages amounting to 
about $65,000,000 a year, became a matter almost of public 
debate. Not only were its pros and cons fully discussed in 
the newspapers and on public platforms, but the conferences 
between the representatives of the employees and of managers 
were held in open session and were fully reported. 

Most of the proceedings relating to the wage increases of 
1918 have been conducted behind office doors. The very 
fact that large demands have been made by the employees’ 
organizations, such as that of the brotherhoods last summer 
for further increases and time and one-half for overtime, 
which is now in the process of reaching a decision, and the 
recent demand of the federated shop crafts for a third in- 
crease within a year, are not made public. They are dis- 
covered by reporters weeks afterward. It is true that public 
hearings were held before the Railroad Wage Commission 
last winter and because a newspaper got a “scoop” on its 
findings they were later given out, but the recommendations 
of the commission were merely the prelude to the series of 
wage orders that has followed. The Board of Wages and 
Working Conditions also holds hearings in the preliminary 
stages of a wage controversy between the organizations and 
the Railroad Administration—there are still controversies, 
although they are managed with less propaganda than was 
used on both sides in 1916—hbut the board merely recom- 
mends and the settlements are the result of negotiation. 

Some of the facts pertaining to the public operation of the 
railroads have been made public in the form of replies to 
the critics who have made what the Railroad Administration 
considers an unfair statement of them. For instance, Howard 
Elliott, by referring to the fact that there were 16 per cent 
more employees on the Pennsylvania after a year of govern- 
ment operation than in December, 1917, has brought out the 
fact that the increase in the number of employees on the rail- 
roads as a whole was only 8.2 per cent, whereas an impres- 
sion had been created that there was a shortage of labor. 
Whether or not it was fair to point to the number of em- 
ployees at the beginning and at the end of 1918 as an example 
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of the effect of government operation, after the railroads had 
been obliged to take on almost any kind of men they could 
get, such a comparison was needed to keep the government 
ownership advocates from claiming that labor has been more 
efficient under government operation and higher wages than 
it would have been under other circumstances; just as it has 
been necessary for some people outside of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration to call attention to the increase of $1,140,000,000 
in operating expenses in a year in order to let the public know 
that the government has not accomplished the legerdemain of 
increasing wages $800,000,000 a‘ year merely by cutting 
railroad presidents off its payroll, consolidating ticket offices 
and standardizing locomotives. 


The Victory Liberty Loan 


T- ARE MANY REASONS why readers of the Railway 
Age should prepare now to make large subscriptions 
to the Victory Loan to be offered in April. One 
reason is that the government reached the peak load of 
its war expenditures after the Fourth Liberty Loan funds had 
all been exhausted. Another is that the Victory Loan bonds 
or notes will be an especially desirable investment. 

The government will have to borrow about six billions 
from the public in order to fund its present floating indebted- 
ness to the banks. The treasury has been forced to issue 
$300,000,000 a week in Treasury Certificates in order to meet 
the extremely heavy outlays incident to liquidating the war 
machine. The governmental expenditures reached high tide 
in November, December and January, as shown by the table: 
$1,557,264,285 


1,664,862,261 
1,935,249,309 


September 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 


The drop in February should not be the cause of too much 
gratification, as there is an estimated $2,500,000,000 in infor- 
mal contracts awaiting disposition through Act of Congress. 
The government’s real need of funds, therefore, is obvious. 

As regards the investment merits of the new bonds or notes, 
their short maturity will make them the most popular secur- 
ity on the list for the investment of cash reserve funds. It is 
argued that their short maturity and the extremely active 
market that they will enjoy will protect the bonds or notes 
from market vicissitudes, and that they will be regarded 
everywhere as a cash asset. 

The passage of the Victory Liberty Loan law by Congress 
creates an additional $50,000 tax exemption that will prove 
valuable to many investors. Under the new act it will be 
possible for an individual who buys $6,650 of the new bonds 
or notes, to hold a total of $160,000 in war bonds in addition 
to the First 3s, with entire exemption from surtaxes. The 
new exemptions are to carry, moreover, for five years and 
not for two, as in former bond acts. 


New Books 


Some Tests of Douglas Fir After Long Use. By Arthur C. 
Alvarez, University of California Publications in Engineer- 
ing, Vol. 2, No. 2, pages 57 to 118. Published by the Uni- 
versity of California Press, Berkeley, Cal. Price, 70 cents. 


This comprises a report on a series of about 1,200 tests of 
Douglas fir timbers taken from the old City Hall of Oak- 
land, Cal., after about 36 years’ use. The conclusions 
reached are that Douglas fir, properly housed, does not de- 
cay and that the strength of this material is not appreciably 
changed by this long use. However, the modulus of elas- 
ticity for compression parallel to the grain is nearly doubled, 
while the strength of beams under impact is only about 86 
per cent of that in new timber. 
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Letters to the Editor 
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Salaries of Railroad Officers 


New York City. 
To THE EpITor: 

The editorial on recent resignations of high railway offi- 
cers in the Railway Age of January 24, recalls an agita- 
tion of several years ago, at which time some people were 
complaining of the large salaries paid to the more important 
men in the transportation field. Sober thinkers knew, then 
as now, that such criticism could not be justified on any logi- | 
cal grounds, or with any due regard for the bigger and 
broader issues involved. 

I once told a newspaper editor that a good railroad presi- 
dent was easily worth $100,000 a year to any company that 
expected to get anywhere. Nothing has occurred since then 
to change my view of the matter, but many things have tended 
to confirm it. The man who is worth a big salary will not 
work for a small one and would be a fool to do so. 

With regard to the political view of the salary question, 
there is one point that has never been sufficiently stressed. 
This is the fact that the average public office-holder seeks 
a political career because he cannot earn a living in any 
of the recognized businesses or professions. To such a man, 
the petty salaries attached to the ordinary run of political 
“jobs” seem like a fortune, and it naturally follows that he 
has no idea of relative values in the business world. Impe- 
cunious himself, his view of the really big men of the coun- 
try is narrow and envious, and his desire is to use his politi- 
cal position to injure them, if possible. 

Instead of reducing the compensation to railroad officers, 
it should be greatly increased, and the liberality should 
go down at least as low as the office of division superin- 
tendent. A tactless or incompetent division superintendent 
can do the best of roads a great deal of damage. In fact, 
this office is entitled to far better men than it often receives, 
but the railroads, like other concerns, will only get what 
they pay for. 

The day of the “rough-cut diamond” is over, and the 
managers of railroads must be gentlemen as well as officers. 
A man does not have to be a boor in order to be a railroad 
expert. As a matter of fact, most of the ill-mannered men 
that I have come across in the railroad field were of a 
distinctly inferior type even when judged by what they 
knew or didn’t know of their chosen business. So much 
for that! 

When the railroads are returned to their owners, the 
stockholders of the more prominent and prosperous lines 
should insist upon the election of capable general officers, 
pay them adequate salaries and instruct them to discharge 
every minor officer who does not measure up to the proper 
standards of his position. Peremptory and drastic treat- 
ment is the only cure for insolence and incapacity among 
divisional organizations. When we start reform, let us leave 
the $100,000 president where he is, and “get after” the 
pugnacious young mischief-makers who antagonize the pub- 
lic out on the road. Let us visit the top lofty young “super,” 
and make him take his feet off the desk or get out! Needless 
to say, there is more in this remark than meets the eye. 

ARTHUR CURRAN. 


The International Railway Fuel Association will hold its 
eleventh annual meeting at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on 
May 19, 20, 21 and 22. The work of the convention will, as 
heretofore, be directed exclusively to the conservation of 
railroad fuel coal. 








Compensation of Railroads Under Federal Control 


Less Than Justice Done by the Administration in Its Interpre- 


tation of the Law Taking Over the Roads 


By J. M. Souby 
Solicitor, Kansas City Southern 


with the compensation of railroads under federal 
control are five in number and consist of: 


The President’s proclamation of December 26, 1917. 

The President’s statement accompanying his proclamation. 

The President’s message to congress of January 4, 1918. 

The Federai Control Act of March 21, 1918. 

The standard form of contract, final draft of September 22, 1918. 


Wri MIGHT BE CALLED the official documents dealing 


It will be of interest to take up the various provisions of 
these five documents and see, first, to what extent the promises 
and recommendations of the President contained in the first 
three were sought to be made good by Congress in the Federal 
Control Act; and, second, to what extent the director general 
and his representatives have undertaken in the contract to 
give the railroads the full benefit of all that is granted or 
permitted by that act. For convenience, this inquiry will 
be conducted under separate, specific headings which are 
suggested by the subject matter involved and more particular- 
ly by the arrangement of the contract, as follows: the measure 
of the compensation itself, the question of maintenance of 
the property—tangible and intangible—during federal con- 
trol, additions and betterments made thereto during such con- 
trol, and miscellaneous matters which may be suggested in 
the course of our investigation. 


The Compensation 

The proclamation states that the basis of compensation for 
each railroad will be “an annual guaranteed compensation 
* %* * equivalent, as nearly as may be, to the average 
of the net operating income thereof for the three-year period 
ending June 30, 1917.” The statement contains a promise 
to recommend this basis to Congress, and the message does 
make such recommendation. ‘The basis was adopted by 
Congress, and is embodied in the Federal Control Act (first 
paragraph of Section 1), with modification only (second 
paragraph of Section 1) with respect to the definition of 
operating income to include hire of equipment and joint 
facility rents and the requirement (third paragraph of Sec- 
tion 1) that the so-called war taxes accruing during federal 
control shall be paid by the railroads. The Contract pro- 
vided (paragraph (d) of the preamble and paragraph (a) 
of Section 7), for the basis of compensation stipulated in 
the Act, with the additional modification (paragraph (f) of 
Section 4), which requires the railroads to pay all salaries 
and other expenses necessary to preserve their corporate 
existence during federal control, to protect their rights and 
carry out their obligations under the contract (paragraph 
(b) of Section 3), except such as may be specifically au- 
thorized by the director general, and the discretion of the 
latter in the premises is absolutely unlimited by the contract 
except as to a few specified expenditures which may be in- 
curred in connection with the valuation of their properties 
under Section 19 (a) of the Act to Regulate Commerce. 

This reduction of the stipulated compensation by the 
amount of expenditures which may be made by the railroads 
during federal control for corporate expenses of a character 
authorized by the commission’s classification of accounts to 
be charged to operating expenses, and such as were actually 
incurred and so charged in their accounts during the test 
period, is contrary to the clear implication of the Federal 
Control Act, as well as being violative of all the utterances 
of the President dealing with this subject. In the second 
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paragraph of Section 1 of the Act, it is provided “that any 
railway operating income accruing during the period of 
federal control in excess of such just compensation shall re- 
main the property of the United States.” Such “operating 
income” is defined throughout the act to mean the same thing 
and to embrace the same items of receipt and expenditure 
during federal control as it is made to mean and embrace dur- 
ing the test period, with the exception of the single item of 
“war taxes.” Still more clearly, however, it is provided in 
Section 12 of the Act: 


“That moneys and other property derived from the operation of the car- 
riers during federal contrul are hereby declared to be the property of the 
United States. Unless otherwise directed by the President, such moneys 
shall not be covered into the Treasury, but such moneys and property 
shall remain in the custody of the same officers, and the accounting thereof 
shall be in the same manner and form as before federal control. Disburse- 
ments therefrom shall, without further appropriation, be made in the same 
manner as before federal control and for such purposes as under the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission classification of accounts in force on December 
27, 1917, are chargeable to operating expenses or to railway tax accruals 
and for such other purposes in connection with federal control as the 
President may direct, except that taxes under titles one and two of the act 
entitled ‘An Act to Provide Revenue to Defray War Expenses, and for 
Other Purposes, approved October 3, 1917, or any act in addition thereto 
or in amendment thereof, shall be paid by the carrier out of its own funds,” 


One of the guarantees which the President in his statement 
says he will recommend to Congress is that the railroads, 
while under federal control, “shall receive a net operating 
income equal in each case to the average net income of the 
three years preceding June 30, 1917.” It is fairly to be 
presumed that it was the congressional intent, expressed in 
the Federal Control Act, to provide for this guarantee, ex- 
cept only as specifically otherwise provided therein. Any 
sum of money paid to a railroad as compensation during 
federal control, out of which any of its own regular operating 
expenses remain yet to be paid, falls short by that much of 
being “net operating income.” 

In view of the complete separation of the railroad corpora- 
tions from the operation of their properties which has been 
brought about by the director general, which, while permitted 
by both the proclamation and the act, seems yet to have been 
actually contemplated by neither, the necessity is undoubtedly 
presented for the exercise of some discretion by the director 
general as to what expenditures made by the corporations 
shall be allowed as expenses of operation to be borne by the 
government; but the contract, by failing completely to limit 
that discretion, fails by that much to guarantee to each rail- 
road the full compensation which the proclamation and the 
act warrant it in expecting. 

Moreover, the bare “standard return,” without modifica- 
tion, is not held out by any of the first four documents re- 
ferred to above as the maximum compensation which any 
successfully operated railroad may hope to receive while 
under federal control. The proclamation, after stating the 
general basis of compensation, adds: 


“But nothing herein contained, expressed or implied, or hereafter done 
or suffered hereunder, shall be demed in any way to impair the rights of 
the stockholders, bondholders, creditors, and other persons having interests : 
in said systems of transportation or in the profits thereof to receive just 
and adequate compensation for the use and control and operation of their 
property hereby assumed.” 


The statement also contains the following expressions: 


“Investors in railway securities may rest assured that their rights and 
interests will be as scrupulously looked after by the government as they 
could be by the directors of the several railway systems * * ® I am 
entirely confident that the Congress will be disposed in this case, as in 
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others, to see that justice is done and full security assured to the owners 
and creditors of the great systems which the government must now use 
under its own direction or else suffer serious embarrassment.” 

And in his message to Congress, the President states: 


“Jt is, I am sure you will agree with me, right and necessary that the 
owners and creditors of the railways, the holders of their stocks and bonds, 
should receive from the government an unqualified guarantee *“ * * 
that the several roads will receive under federal management such compen- 
sation as is equitable and just alike to their owners and to the general pub- 
lic. I would suggest the average net railway operating income for the three 
years ending June 30, 1917. I earnestly recommend that these guarantees 
be given by appropriate legislation.” 

It was apparently in an effort to make good the President’s 
promise and to justify his confidence in it that Congress 
provided, in the sixth paragraph of Section 1 of the act: 


“If the President shall find that the condition of any carrier was during 
all or a substantial portion of the period of three years ended June thirtieth, 
nineteen hundred and seventeen, because of non-operation, receivership, or 
where recent expenditures for additions or improvements or equipment 
were not fully reflected in the operating railway income of said three 
years or a substantial portion thereof, or because of any undeveloped or 
abnormal conditions, so exceptional as to make the basis of earnings here- 
inabove provided for plainly inequitable as a fair measure of just compen- 
sation, then the President may make with the carrier such agreement for 
such amount as just compensation as under the circumstances of the par- 
ticular case he shall find just.” 


Of course, a matter of this kind cannot be expected to be 
covered by a standard form of contract which is intended for 
application to all railroads generally, and until each in- 
dividual contract is finally agreed upon we cannot know 
definitely to what extent the director general has given each 
railroad the full benefit of the foregoing provision of the act. 
If anything is to be inferred, however, from the attitude here- 
tofore manifested in his negotiations with the railroads and 
from the contracts which have actually been entered into up 
to the present time, the standard return, as defined and 
modified by the standard form of contract, is the maximum 
which can be expected by any railroad which was in suc- 
cessful (i. e., solvent), operation during the test period. 
Of the various facts mentioned in the foregoing quotation 
from the act which might be taken into consideration in de- 
termining whether the standard return affords a fair, equit- 
able and just measure of compensation, viz.: non-operation, 
receivership, recent capital expenditures not fully reflected 
in the earnings during the test period, and exceptional unde- 
veloped or abnormal conditions affecting the earnings during 
that period, it is only the first two, non-operation and in- 
solvency, which have as yet gained any special considera- 
tion at the hands of the government representatives. Non- 
operation is mentioned because it is only in connection with 
property actually under construction and not yet in opera- 
tion during the test period that recent capital expenditures 
seem to be regarded as “not fully reflected” in the earnings 
of such period. Where such expenditures have been made on 
property that was actually in solvent operation during such 
period, they seem to be regarded always as so reflected, 
whether made prior to or during the test period or between 
the end thereof and the beginning of federal control. (See 
paragraph (c) of Section 4 of the contract.) 


- Maintenance During Federal Control 


Tangible Property.—In giving the first quotation from the 
proclamation, in order to confine it to the specific subject 
under consideration, we purposely omitted the very sig- 


nificant words relating to maintenance. The full text at the 


place in question reads: 

“The director shall, as soon as may be after having assumed such pos- 
session and control, enter upon negotiations with the several companies 
looking to agreements for just and reasonable compensation for the pos- 
session, use, and control of their respective properties on the basis of an 
annual guaranteed compensation above accruing depreciation and the main- 
tenance of their properties equivalent, as nearly as may be, to the average,” 
etc. 

The following is one of the “definite guarantees” which 
the statement promises will be recommended that Congress 
give the railroads: 


“First, of course, that the railway properties will be maintained during 
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the period of federal control in as good repair and as complete equipment 
as when taken over-by the Government.” 
The President says in his message: 


“Tt is, I am sure you will agree with me, right and necessary that the 
owners and creditors of the railways, the holders of their stocks and bonds, 
should receive from the government an unqualified guarantee that their 
properties will be maintained throughout the period of federal control in 
as good repair and as complete equipment as at present” 


The fourth paragraph of Section 1 of the Act reads in 
part as follows: 

“Every such agreement shall also contain adequate and appropriate pro- 
visions for the maintenance, repair, renewals, and depreciation of the 
property, for the creation of any reserves or reserve funds found necessary 
in connection therewith, and for such accounting and adjustments of charges 
and payments, both during and at the end of federal control as may be 
requisite, in order that the property of each carrier may be returned to it 


in substantially as good repair and in substantially as complete equipment as 
it was in at the beginning of federal control.” 


If Congress had been content to permit the foregoing to 
stand without qualification as its disposition of the question 
of maintenance during federal control, it would thus have 
given the railroads not a whit more than was promised and 
recommended by the President. It went further, however, 
and made indefinite the otherwise definite guarantee con- 
tained in the quotation, by adding a proviso as follows: 

“In making such accounting and adjustments, due consideration shall be 
given to the amounts expended or reserved by each carrier for maintenance, 
repairs, renewals, and depreciation during the three years ended June 
thirtieth, nineteen hundred and seventeen, to the condition of the property 


at the beginning and at the end of federal control and to any other perti- 
nent facts and circumstances.” 4 


The contract, on the other hand, goes a long way toward 
restoring the certainty destroyed by the foregoing proviso of 
the act, but such result is purchased wholly at the expense 
of the railroads. Disregarding entirely “the condition of 
the property at the beginning and at the end of federal con- 
trol” and giving no consideration whatever “to any other 
pertinent facts and circumstances,” or regarding all other 
facts and circumstances as wholly impertinent, it makes “the 
amounts exnended or reseryed by each carrier for mainten- 
ance, repairs, renewals, and depreciation during” the test 
period the absolute measure of the government’s obligation 
in the premises. Reference is made to paragraph (a) of 
Section 5 of the contract, which reads as follows: - 

“During the period of federal control the director getiéfal shall, annually, 
as nearly as practicable, expend and charge to railway opéfating expenses, 
either in payments for labor and materials or by payments into funds, such 
sums for the maintenance, repair, renewal, retirement, and depreciation of 
the property described in paragraph (a) of section 2 hereof as may be 
requisite in order that such pfoperty may be returned to the company at 
the end of federal control in substantially as good repair and in substan- 
tially as complete equipment as it was on Jatiuary 1, 1918: Provided, how- 
ever, That the annual expenditure and charges for such purposes during 
the period of federal control on such property and the fair distribution 
thereof over the same, or the payment into funds of ati amount equal in 
the aggregate (subject to the adjustments provided im paragraph (c) and 
to the Provisions of paragraph (e) of this section) to the average annual 
expenditure and charges for such purposes included under the accounting 
rules of the commission in railway operating expenses during the test 


period, less the cost of fire insurance included therein, shalf be taken as a 
full compliance with the foregoing covenant.” 


The adjustments provided in paragraph (c) of the same 
section, to which reference is made in the above quotation, 
are that in comparing the expenditures during the two periods 
allowances are to be made for any differences in the cost of 
material and labor obtaining therein. Paragraph (e) of the 
same section, to which reference is likewise made in the quo- 
tation, as that paragraph is apparently sought to be applied 
by the representatives of the government at the present time 
(see P. S. & A. Bulletin 5 of July 10, 1918), presents a much 
more serious qualification of the guarantee with respect to 
the maintenance of the property during federal control and 
its restoration to the railroad in as good condition as when 
taken over by the government than is contained in the above 
quotation. After providing that where railroad property is 
damaged or destroyed during federal control, otherwise than 
by public enemies, the director general shall have the option 
of restoring or replacing it or of reimbursing the railroad for 
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its value or the amount of its damage at the time of the loss, 
such paragraph goes on to provide: 

“The foregoing parts of this paragraph are subject to the proviso that in 
case of loss or damage any additions and betterments made in connection 
with or as a part of the restoration or replacement of property damaged or 
destroyed and chargeable under the accounting rules of the commission in 
force December 31, 1917, to investment in road and equipment, shall be 
charged to and paid by the company.” 

As it seems to be sought to apply the foregoing provision 
in the accounting bulletin referred to above, the obligation 
of the government for property destroyed has no reference 
whatever to the value thereof at the time of its loss, but, 
whether the director general chooses to replace it (in kind 
or otherwise), or declines to replace it, the extent of his 
liability in the premises is the book value of the property, 
which means the amount charged to investment account on 
the books of the company, less any depreciation reserve which 
might be carried in its accounts, with respect to the property 
in question. On the other hand, it is sought to charge the 
company for the property used in replacing that which was 
destroyed at the actual cost of same at the time of the re- 
placement, regardless of what its value may be relative to 
that which it replaces. In other words, it is sought to credit 
the railroad for property destroyed on the basis of pre-war 
prices and to charge it for all replacements of same at war 
prices. It seems hardly conceivable, however, that such a 
construction of the contract can prevail. 

The contract, in one particular, however, even undertakes 
to go a step beyond what the President promised, or Con- 
gress granted, with respect to maintenance during federal 
control, and opens up to éach carrier the possibility of having 
its property maintained during such period, and perhaps 
turned back to it at the end thereof in better repair and in 
more complete equipment than the company maintained it 
theretofore or might be able or willing to maintain it there- 
after. The pleasure with which this possibility might other- 
wise be viewed by the railroads, however, is very materially 
mitigated by the certainty that it must be realized, if at all, 
at their own expense; for paragraph (b) of Section 5 of 
the contract provides: 


“The director general may expend such sums, if any, in addition to those 
expended and charged under paragraph (a) of this section (subject to the 
adjustments provided in paragraph (c) of this section) as may be requisite 
for the safe operation of the property described in paragraph (a) of section 
2 hereof, assuming a use similar to the use during the test period and 
not substantially enhancing the cost of maintenance over the normal stand- 
ard of maintenance of railroads of like character and business during said 
period; and the amount, if any, of such excess expenditures during federal 
control shall be made good by the company as provided in paragraph (b) 
of section 7 hereof.” 

Intangible Property—To a successful railroad, the most 
serious aspect of federal control is the possible effect upon 
its business of the manner in which its property may be 
operated by the government. Except perhaps by implication in 
some of the quotations which we have already given, we find 
nothing in any of the first four documents under considera- 
tion with reference to the maintenance of the intangible prop- 
erty of a railroad during federal control. The contract, 
however, as if with the purpose, generally laudable, of leav- 
ing absolutely nothing to implication, provides in paragraph 
(a) of Section 3, that the rental stipulated in paragraph (a) 
of Section 7 shall be accepted by the carrier as full com- 
pensation not only for the use of its property during federal 
control, but also for any and all loss and damage to its busi- 
ness or traffic by reason of the diversion thereof, or otherwise, 
which may be caused to it by the manner in which its prop- 
erty may be operated by the government. 

The standard return of a particular railroad reflects, of 
course, the use of both its tangible and intangible property 
during the test period, and it might be willing to accept 
such operating results as fairly indicative of the proper 
amount to be received by it for the loss of the use of all of 
its property during federal control, but it would be actually 
plunging into the dark to accept such sum as also including 
fair and just compensation for losses which might result to 
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it from the abuse of its property during such period. The 
government is interested in the intangible property only in so 
far as it may have contributed to the increased efficiency of 
the physical property at the time same is taken under federal 
control, and a wholly proper use of the physical property as 
a part of the unified system of all the railroads under federal 
control might well prove to be an abuse of the intangible 
property from the standpoint of the railroad when it comes 
back into possession. 

During the test period, the railroad not only received the 
amounts used in computing the standard return, but at the 
end of such period may have been in the possession of a better 
property than it had at the beginning, as reflected in the 
increasing earnings during the last year of the test period. 
Is it fair to ask it to accept the standard return as full com- 
pensation for all losses which may be sustained during fed- 
eral control before it is possible to know what the condition 
of its property, both tangible and intangible, will be at the end 
of that new indeterminate period? The contract has under- 
taken to the extent which we have already shown, to take care 
of this uncertainty so far as the physical property is con- 
cerned, but refuses absolutely to give the carrier any assur- 
ance with respect to the maintenance of its intangible prop- 
erty, at the same time precluding it from making any claim 
for loss on account of a failure on the part of the government 
to provide for such maintenance. 


Additions and Betterments 


Neither the President’s proclamation nor his statement 
contain any reference to the question of additions and better- 
ments made to the railroad property during federal control, 
one of the most important and troublesome of all the ques- 
tions involved in the proposed contract between the govern- 
ment and the railroads. His message to Congress refers to 
it only very briefly, in the following words: 

“Only under that authority (i. e., government administration) can new 
terminals be constructed and developed without regard to the requirements 
or limitations of the particular roads.” 

The second paragraph of Section 6 of ‘the act, however, 
provides specifically that: 

“The President may also make or order any carrier to make any additions, 
betterments or road extensions, and to provide terminals, motive power, 
cars and other equipment necessary or desirable for war purposes or in 
the public interest or in connection with the property of any carrier. He 
may from said revolving fund advance to such carrier all or any part 
of the expense of such additions, betterments,” etc. 

Section 4 of the act provides for additional compensation 
in the way of reasonable interest on the cost of all additions 
and betterments made by the railroads with the approval or 
by order of the President. ‘These provisions of the act are 
embodied in the Contract, in paragraph (c) of Section 4, and 
paragraph (d) of Section 7. . 

The third paragraph of Section 6 of the act provides: 


“Any loss claimed by any carrier by reason of any such additions, better- 
ments, or road extensions so ordered and constructed may be determined 
by agreement between the President and such carrier; failing such agree- 
ment, the amount of such loss shall be ascertained as provided in section 
three hereof.” 

This important and valuable right given the railroads to 
make claims for loss on account of additions and betterments 
made at their expense by order of the director general, and 
have such claims determined in accordance with the proced- 
ure provided in Section 3 of the act, is materially affected 
and restricted by various provisions of the Contract. For in- 
stance, in paragraph (e) of Section 5 of the contract, as we 
have already seen, the railroad is required to pay for any 
additions and betterments made by the director general in 
connection with or as a part of the restoration or replacement 
of property damaged or destroyed, which are chargeable to 
investment account under the commission’s accounting rules. 
Paragraph (h) of the same section then provides: 


“If any question shall arise, either during or at the end of federal con- 
trol, as to whether the covenants or provisions in this section contained 
are being or have been observed, the matter in dispute shall, on the appli- 
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cation of either party, be referred to the commission, which, after hearing, 
shall make such findings and order as justice and right may require, 
which shall be final as to the questions submitted and be binding on and 
observed by both parties hereto, except that either party may take any 
question of law to the courts, if it so desires.” 

Obviously, one of the main grounds upon which a railroad 
claims a loss on certain additions and betterments may well 
happen to be that they are for war purposes, and not for the 
normal development of the company, yet, instead of giving 
the railroads the benefit in such cases of the proceedings 
provided in the act, the contract provides in paragraph (b) 
of Section 7: 


“In the event of a difference as to the fact whether additions and better- 
ments are for war purposes and not for the normal development of the 
company, or as to whether an addition is a road extension, the question 
may, on application of either party, be referred to and determined by the 
commission,” 

In paragraphs (b) and (c) of Section 8, while it is pro- 
vided that in case of failure of the parties to the contract to 
agree with respect to any claim of the railroad for loss accru- 
ing to it by reason of expenditures for additions and better- 
ments charged to it during federal control, resort may be 
had to the procedure provided in Section 3 of the act, there 
is an additional proviso, however, which materially modifies 
the rights of the railroad and limits its recovery in all such 
cases. ‘This proviso is that: 


“No loss shall be claimed by the company and no money shall be due to 
it in respect of such additions and betterments upon the ground that the 
actual cost thereof at the time of construction was greater than under 
other market and commercial conditions; and for the purpose of deter- 
mining such controversy the amount paid for any addition or betterment 
shall be deemed the fair and reasonable cost thereof and shall be taken as 
the basis for such determination.” 

If an assertion by a railroad that loss has resulted to it 
by reason of abnormal prices paid by the government for the 
additions and betterments under consideration would not 
afford a valid basis for a claim under Section 6, paragraph 
four, of the act, then the above provision of the contract is 
wholly unnecessary. On the other hand, if such assertion 
does furnish ground for a valid claim under that section, 
then the contract undertakes to give the railroads something 
less than is guaranteed them by the act. No one appreciates 
more than do the railroads the advisability and desirability, 
in writing contracts, of avoiding so far as may be possible 
all probability of litigation thereunder, and of stipulating so 
far as possible the amount of damages to be recovered in 
case of litigation. At the same time, no one better realizes 
the impossibility, in the case of ordinary contracts voluntarily 
entered into between the parties, of securing such results 
always at the expense of one party to the contract. So far 
as the provisions in question, of the proposed contract, ac- 
complish these results, they do so wholly by concessions re- 
quired on the part of the railroad. 

From the foregoing discussion, it will be observed that 
about the only material provisions of the act for the rail- 
roads’ benefit which are not sought in the contract to be 
modified outright to its disadvantage, or reduced to the very 
narrowest limits permitted by the terms of their grant, are 
those of Sections 2 and 3, which relate to the situation pre- 
sented when no contract is made. Stated in another way, 
it will be difficult to find any substantial right or benefit 
accruing to the railroad under the Contract which is not, to 
some extent at least, less than that which is specifically 
granted or is clearly permitted by the act. 

The attitude of the government which is reflected by the 
standard clauses of the contract, seems to be maintained 
likewise with respect to the provision of Section 2 of the act 
to the effect that, pending the making of a contract or in case 
of failure of all negotiations for a contract, the President 
may, nevertheless, pay the railroad up to 90 per cent of its 
standard return. This provision is, of course, merely per- 
missive in its terms; but if, as seems to be obvious, its purpose 
is to save the constitutionality of the act, then it should be 
regarded as mandatory in cases where the railroad would 
otherwise, for lack of funds, be unable to contest its claims 
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for compensation and thus be coerced into signing the contract 
offered by the government. Thus far, however, the repre- 
sentatives of the government have declined to offer assurance 
to any railroad that if it declines to execute the contract 
offered, it will receive any compensation whatever for the 
use of its property pending a proceeding under Section 3 
of the act to determine whether or not it is justified in re- 
fusing to execute the document offered. 

We do not propose to discuss, the constitutionality of the 
act, but merely remark that such may well be doubted if full 
effect is given to the final sentence of Section 2, which pro- 
vides that the acceptance of any of the benefits under that 
section shall constitute an acceptance by the railroad of all 
the provisions of the act. A railroad which finds itself 
unable to contest the validity of any of the provisions of the 
act without accepting benefits under Section 2, immediately 
finds itself precluded from such contest- by its waiver of all 
claims of invalidity through its acceptance of such benefits. 

At least one other matter of interest in connection with 
the act and the proposed contract is the question of the status 
of things after a railroad has originally declined to execute 
the agreement offered, has proceeded under Section 3 of the 
act and had its just compensation determined, we shall say 
finally, by the Supreme Court on an appeal from a decree of 
the court of claims. It doubtless will still remain for the 
railroad to secure a contract with the government into which 
shall be incorporated the amount of compensation thus de- 
termined in lieu of that originally offered. The question is 
whether, except for their ability to supply these figures in the 
blank spaces remaining in paragraph (d) of the preamble 
and paragraph (a) of Section 7 of the contract, the parties 
will be any nearer an agreement than they were before re- 
sort was had to the courts. 

It is only in two instances that the act provides for resort 
to the procedure outlined in Section 3 to determine differences 
arising between the railroads and the government with re- 
spect to federal control. One is in Section 3 itself and the 
other is in Section 6. The latter refers to the disposition of 
claims for losses on additions and betterments made during 
such control, most of which must await the end of federal 
control for their determination. The first has reference only 
to the claim for just compensation, and while in the broad 
sense the question of just compensation embraces all matters 
covered by the contract, such as maintenance, additions and 
betterments, etc., as used in Section 3, it seems to be confined 
to the amount of rental per se. It is “all claims for just 
compensation not adjusted (as provided in section one),” 
that are to be so tried out. This would seem to refer only to the 
first two and the sixth paragraphs of Section 1, since other 
matters treated in that section, such as war taxes and main- 
tenance, are dealt with therein as separate and distinct from 
the just compensation referred to in the first paragraph. Also, 
in Section 3, after providing for the proceedings before cer- 
tain boards of referees, it is said: 


“The President is authorized to enter into an agreement with such carrier 
for just compensation upon a basis not in excess of that reported by such 
board, and may include therein provisions similar to those authorized under 
section one. Failing such agreement, either the United States or such 
carrier may file a petition in the Court of Claims for the purpose of deter- 
mining the amount of such just compensation, and in the proceedings 
in said court the report of said referees shall be prima facie evidence of 
the amount of just compensation and of the facts therein stated.” 


From the above quotation it would appear that after the 
finding has been made by the board of referees, the matters 
referred to in Section 1, other than the single one of just 
compensation, still remain the subject of negotiation between 
the parties, and it seems certain that nothing is to be litigated 
before the court which has not already been tried out before 


such board. It thus results that, as to some of the most 
important matters for consideration between the railroads 
and the government in the making of their contracts, no 
procedure is provided in the act for settling the differences 
that may develop between the parties. . 











New Plan for a Union Station at Cleveland, Ohio 


Terminal Ordinance Project Ratified by People of That City 
Is Subject to Railroads’ Approval 


HROUGH THE RATIFICATION of an ordinance bya popular 
T referendum the city of Cleveland has signified its ap- 
proval of a new union station plan. This project is be- 

ing promoted by the Cleveland Union Terminals Company, a 
corporation financed by local capital for the construction of 
a passenger station and freight terminal to be leased to the 
railroads entering the city. While neither the railroads nor 
the Railroad Administration are parties to the agreement, 
officers of the terminal company have assured the people of 
Cleveland that the railroads are favorable to the plan, and 
that it is expected to conclude agreements which will permit 
work to proceed soon on the fulfillment of the plan proposed. 
The plan of the terminal company contemplates a passen- 
ger station for all through and local passenger trains of all of 
the steam railroads and interurban lines now entering the city, 
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vania Lines had previously entered into an agreement with. 
the city. In 1903 plans were submitted to Tom L. Johnson, 
mayor of Cleveland, for the Mall, a municipal center involv- 
ing a group plan for public buildings, with a recommendation 
that a plan including a railroad station on the lake front be 
adopted. In 1904 designs in conformity with this idea were 
started for a new courthouse and shortly afterward for sev- 
eral other public buildings. However, it was not until No- 
vember, 1915, that a popular referendum, passed by a vote 
of 68,357 to 17,153, approved a contract ordinance for a 
union station, to be built in conformity with the city’s plan 
for a civic center. 

Under this contract the city agreed to sell to the railroads. 
for $1,400,000 certain land at the north end of the Mall and 
to grant the railroads permanent easements over certain adja-. 
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Suggested Design for the Passenger Station with a Two-Level Street Entrance 


in addition to facilities for considerable further development 
of electric interurban service in co-operation with the steam 
roads. It is proposed to place the head house of the station at 
the southwest corner of the Cleveland Public Square, with the 
station tracks forming the base of a great “U,” the two legs 
of which will form the approaches to the station on the oppo- 
site sides of the Cuyahoga valley The fulfillment of this 
plan involves a 3,500-ft. bridge with eight tracks across the 
Cuyahoga valley just west of the proposed station. 


Supersedes Lake Front Plan 


This project is an alternative for the plan for a passenger 
station on the lake front for which the New York Central, the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis and the Pennsyl- 
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cent city-owned lake front property. The city agreed to spend 
the $1,400,000 to improve portions of the Mall, to pay a pro- 
portion of certain other expenses, and to acquire additional 
Mall lands. The railroads agreed to erect the station, to be- 
gin the construction of the station within six months after the 
deeds to the property had been delivered, and to complete the 
station within three years after the work was started. The 
city and railroads also agreed to co-operate in acquiring from 
the federal government rights in submerged lands and ease- 
ments on government owned property. 

The fulfillment of these conditions has been delayed and 
the only tangible evidences of progress are the completion of 
some public buildings and vacation of property for the Mall 
site. The new ordinance for the new terminal provides that. 
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these three railroads are to be released of all obligations under 
the old contract as soon as they avail themselves of accommo- 
dations to be provided in the proposed public square terminal. 

The proposed nullification of this earlier plan was the 
cause of considerable opposition to the new project. The fact 
that the city had made considerable expenditures along the 
lines of the old project was pointed out by a number of civic 
bodies who opposed the new plan, and by Bion J. Arnold, 
consulting engineer, Chicago, who was retained to make an 
investigation by the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. He 
argued that the new plan should not be approved without 
studying the possibilities of providing accommodations for all 
the railroads on the lake front. However, notwithstanding 
this opposition the ordinance was ratified by a large majority. 

The interests back of the new terminal plan are headed by 
O. P. Van Swearingen, president of the New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis and head of the Cleveland & Youngstown, which 
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Map of the Proposed Passenger and Freight Terminals 
with the Approaches 


is a line projected in 1912 to afford rapid transit to a con- 
siderable suburban area east of the city. A portion of the 
last named line has been constructed, the most important 
feature being the $4,000,000 high level freight terminal built 
for the New York Central at Orange avenue and Broadway, 
which involved a 3% mile approach line over the right-of- 
way of the Cleveland & Youngstown from a connection with 
the Cleveland Short Line Railway, a belt line owned by the 
New York Central. 
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The idea of the Union Terminal project was conceived in 
the course of developing further plans for the use of the 
Cleveland & Youngstown as a lead to freight and passenger 
terminals for the railroads entering Cleveland by way of the 


‘Cuyahoga valley. A common freight terminal was proposed 


in the vicinity of Broadway and Central avenue, with a stub- 
end passenger station in approximately the location now pro- 
posed for the new station of the Union Terminal Company. 
When this plan was submitted to the Railroad Administration 
early in 1918 it was suggested that a through station with ac- 
commodations for all the railways would be preferable, and 
work was accordingly started on such a plan. 


The Railway Layout at Cleveland 


Seven steam railroads enter the city. The New York Cen- 
tral, the Big Four and the Pennsylvania Lines use a station 
on the lake front at the foot of Ninth street. 


The New York 
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Central occupies a location along the lake front throughout 
practically the entire length of the city. The Big Four enters 
from the west, a mile or more south of the New York Central, 
descends to the Cuyahoga valley and reaches its local freight 
terminal and the Union Depot on the lake front by way of this 
valley. The -Pennsylvania approaches the city from the 
south and crosses through a highly developed part of the 
business and residence section, about two miles east of the 
business center, in order to reach the lake front. All of the 
other railroads have passenger stations as well as freight 
terminals in the Cuyahoga river flats. The Nickel Plate 
crosses the city in a location about two miles or more inland 
from the lake, being about one mile south of the center of the 
city, while the Wheeling & Lake Erie, the Erie, and the Balti- 
more & Ohio occupy the Cuyahoga valley for considerable 
distances ini reaching their terminals. 

In addition to the lines above mentioned and one or more 
local plant facility lines, the Cleveland Short Line, a New 
York Central subsidiary, makes a detour around the city, 
running south from the New York Central at a point about 
six miles northeast of the business center and rejoining the 
New York Central some eight miles southwest of the old 
union station. 

The intensive industrial and commercial development in 
Cleveland is confined primarily to the lake front along the 
New York Central, to the line of the Pennsylvania across the 
city, and to the Cuyahoga valley. As in the case of practi- 
cally all other growing cities in the United States, railroad 
facilities have not kept pace with the growth of business. In 
Cleveland this has been unusually rapid, the value of manu- 
factured products increasing from $140,000,000 in 1900 to 
$270,000,000 in 1910, a growth of 94 per cent. Owing to 
the inadequacy of railway facilities the roads have been un- 
able to develop suburban traffic, as a result of which an un- 
due burden has been placed upon the electric interurban lines 
which are ineffective because of the slow speed made on the 
city streets. A total of 157 passenger trains enter and leave the 
city on the steam roads in 24 hours, of which 50 are on the 
New York Central, 24 on the Pennsylvania, 29 on the Big 
Four, 16 on the Baltimore & Ohio, 12 on the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie, 6 on the Nickel Plate, and 20 on the Erie. All 
of the existing downtown passenger stations are antiquated 
and most of them inadequate for present traffic. 
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Access to the Proposed Terminal 


Under the plan of the Union Terminals Company, access 
to the proposed freight and passenger stations will be ob- 
tained by the use of about three miles of approach line to be 


constructed by the terminal company, in addition to the re- 


routing of trains over existing properties of the various rail- 
roads. The Erie, the Nickel Plate and the Big Four will 
have virtually direct communication with the terminal tracks, 
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Proposed Plan for the Main Floor Level of the Passenger 
Station 


while the Pennsylvania and the Wheeling & Lake Erie will 
use a route approximately four miles long over the Erie, but 
shortening their present routes from one-half to one and one- 
half miles. The New York Central will use the Cleveland 
Short Line and the Nickel Plate tracks from the east and 
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longer. In all other cases the distance by the proposed rout- 
ing is the same as the old or shorter. 

The contemplated electric interurban development provides 
for additional tracks adjoining those of the steam roads on 
three of the routes of entrance as shown by dotted lines on the 
map. By the construction of these lines all of the existing 
interurbans could be removed from the city streets and still 
provide for considerable further interurban development and 
thus increase the use of territory adjacent to Cleveland for 
residence and industrial purposes. Another pertinent feature 
of the ordinance is that the railroads will be required to use 
electric power for the operation of their passenger trains over 
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Proposed Routing of the Various Roads Entering Cleveland 


the terminal lines within five years after the terminal facili- 
ties are placed in service. 


Formidable Engineering Problem 


The physical layout of the location of the terminal com- 
pany’s tracks and station is such as to present a formidable 
engineering problem. The east leg of the approach develop- 
ment, the freight terminal and the passenger station will oc- 
cupy the rim of the bluff overlooking the Cuyahoga flats. The 
west leg consists largely of the 3,600-ft. bridge with the re- 
maining portion depressed below the ground surface to afford 
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Profile of the Proposed Terminal and Approaches 


the Big Four from the west, involving a total detour of 22 
miles. The Baltimore & Ohio will use the Big Four for a 
distance of three miles, which will give the Sterling branch 
of the Baltimore & Ohio direct access, but will require the 
Akron line to operate in a reverse direction over about 34% 
miles of the Sterling line. 

In the case of the Nickel Plate the new route will be about 
one mile longer than the old one, for the New York Central 
it will be about 214 miles longer than at present, and for the 
Akron line of the Baltimore & Ohio it will be about 334 miles 


overcrossings for the city streets and the tracks of the Nickel 
Plate and the Big Four. Notwithstanding the adverse loca- 
tion, the plans provide for approach. grades to the station not 
exceeding 0.3 per cent, which is considerably less than the 
grades of some of the existing lines to be used as main routes 
to the terminal. 

The plans for the viaduct over the valley contemplate sepa- 
rate structures for the steam and electric lines. The former 
will cross on a grade of some 64 ft. above the normal water 
level in the river, necessitating provision for bascule spans 
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at the river crossing to satisfy navigation requirements. For 
the electric lines structure the river crossing is placed at an 
elevation of 100 ft. above the river to permit of the use of a 
fixed span, but this necessitates approach grades on either 
side of nearly 2 per cent. 


The Passenger Station 


The passenger station plan provides for a building many 
stories in height, serving not only as a station structure, but 
also as an office building, retail shop, arcade and hotel. One 
unit, that of the hotel, is already completed and in use. The 
main entrance to the building is to be at the southwest corner 
of the Cleveland Public Square and will utilize a consider- 
able portion of the southwest quarter of this area for develop- 
ing the portal and approach ramp. Advantage of the topog- 
raphy will be taken to get a two-level entrance. The lower 
end of the square permits of a descending ramp to the main 
station floor level which is one story below the level of the 
streets. At the corner of the square there will be direct street 
entrances to the second floor level of the station building, but 
with ample provision for stairways down to the main floor. 
Another entrance to the second floor level is provided from 
Prospect avenue, which cuts through the station layout. 

The main waiting room, about 100 ft. wide by 240 ft. long, 
will occupy the center of the block between Prospect avenue 
and the Square, with ticket offices, cab stand, restaurants and 
shops surrounding it. From this waiting room a main cor- 
ridor will lead south on a 10 per cent descending ramp to a 
passenger concourse occupying the space directly under Pros- 
pect avenue. From this, three other concourses will extend 
to the south and occupy a level midway between the steam 
road tracks, which are to be located on an upper level, and 
the suburban tracks, which will occupy a lower level. The 
central concourse is to be used for passengers departing on 
the steam roads, and will have stairs on each side leading up 
to the steam-road level. The two side concourses are to be 
used for access to and from the interurban level. The inte- 
rior areas on the concourse level will be devoted to space for 
a smoking room, a women’s waiting room and toilet facilities, 
as well as a considerable number of arcade shops. To the 
east and west of the concourses, areas will be provided for 
mail and baggage rooms, respectively, with elevators commu- 
nicating with the two track levels. 

The ultimate development for the station tracks of the 
steam lines will be 30 tracks, but half that number is con- 
sidered adequate for the needs of the present and immediate 
future. The average length of platform is about 1,000 ft., 
of which about 200 ft. at each end will be on the approach 
curves. ‘The development on the interurban level will be 
somewhat smaller than on the steam road level. 


The Freight Terminals 


As in the case of the passenger station, the plans for the 
freight terminals provide for an elastic development. The 
ultimate provision is for a series of multiple story freight 
houses, express buildings and warehouses extending along the 
west side of Broadway from the passenger station to the 
vicinity of the New York Central high level station. The 
track layout for the freight station is shown on the map. 
Freight houses for the various roads are to be located between 
Central avenue and Fourteenth street. These will be provided 
with tracks and driveways on the level of Broadway with a 
team track to the south on this same level. Between Eagle 
avenue and Central avenue a series of multiple-story ware- 
houses are planned, to be served with tracks about 20 ft. be- 
low the level of those for the freight houses. One unit of this 
group has been completed and is now in use. The lead to 
these tracks is on a level with the proposed electric line tracks 
on the extreme outside of the layout, while the lead to the 
station for the steam roads will occupy a level midway be- 
tween those of the surface freight houses and the subsurface 
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levels, and immediately adjacent to Broadway. Provision for 
handling express is contemplated along Broadway near Four- 
teenth street, with tracks leading off the passenger approach 
tracks. 

The plans for the proposed terminal were developed under 
the direction of W. E. Pease, chief engineer of the Cleveland 
Union Terminals Company, Cleveland, Ohio, subject to criti- 
cism and suggestion by a committee of engineers appointed 
at the direction of A. H. Smith, regional director of the East- 
ern region, by each of the roads involved in the plan. 


Orders of Regional Directors 


REE PASSES TO STEAMSHIP COMPANIES.—Supplement 14 
[- to Order 109 of the Southwestern regional director gives 
authority for continuing past practice in the issuance of 
exchange trip transportation with independently operated 
steamship companies. The Northwestern regional director, 
by Supplement 46, issues the same notice. 

Prohibition of Smoking in Mail Storage Cars.—Order 174 
of the Southwestern regional director quotes a postal regula- 
tion issued by the postmaster general, applicable to railroad 
employees when their duties require them to be in mail 
storage cars, which states that no person shall smoke or 
carry lighted cigars, cigarettes or pipes in mail storage cars 
while cars are being loaded or unloaded or while in transit. 

Freight Car Distribution.—Order 175 of the Southwestern 
regional director gives instructions for the relocating of cars 
in accordance with Circular 27 of the director of the Division 
of Operation, dated February 15. These instructions are 
similar to those of the Northwestern director, noticed last 
week. Railroads desiring the return of certain cars for re- 
building or application of betterments must submit request 
to the regional director, who will arrange the necessary de- 
tails with the Mechanical Department and the Car Service 
Section of the Railroad Administration. 

Rental Charge—Locomotives.—The Southern regional di- 
rector in Circular letter No. 429 says that from February 20, 
the rental charge for locomotives will be one mill per pound 
of tractive effort per day, with a minimum of $15 a day. 

Color Blindness——The Eastern regional director has sent 
to the federal managers, for the benefit of the surgeons of 
the railroads, copies of Public Health Bulletin No. 92, en- 
titled “Color Blindness,” prepared by Dr. George L. Collins, 
and issued by the Treasury Department. Dr. Collins says 
that the classes of color blind persons which should not be per- 
mitted to serve as trainmen are (1) those possessing a color 
perception containing three or less units; (2) those possess- 
ing a greater number of units than three who have the red 
end of the spectrum so shortened as to prevent the recognition 
of a red light at a distance of two miles; and (3) those with 
a central scotoma for red and green. 

Standing Orders from Consignees.—The Eastern regional 
director, file 5600-19A600, directs all federal managers to 
adopt, if not already in force, the rule that freight shall be 
delivered only to the consignee, or to the person or persons 
named in a written order. From business houses, the local 
freight agent should have a standing order containing the 
name or names and signature or signatures of the drayman 
or other person or persons to whom goods are to be delivered. 
Similar orders have been issued by the Central Western and 
the Northwestern regional directors. 

Loss and Damage.—The Eastern regional director, file 
5600-19A596, sends to federal managers the result of a 
study, on one of the Eastern roads, of the freight claim 
situation in the year 1918. Unlocated loss of entire pack- 
ages accounts for 25 per cent of all freight claim payments, 
an increase of over 100 per cent over the preceding year. The 
principal causes are named. At points common to two or 
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more roads, the agents should maintain a regular exchange 
of over and short information. Furniture, glass and certain 
other commodities are constantly subject to excessive damage; 
damage to these and to perishable commodities is a matter 
requiring constant study. The duty of getting shippers to 
pack goods more securely ought to be attended to by the 
freight agent at the time of shipment, rather than by the 
claim department. Failure to attend to reicing, when cars 
are behind time, and failure to take special care at times of 
extreme low temperature, are among the causes of loss to 
perishables. Many other details are discussed. Federal 
managers are requested to take such action as may be deemed 
necessary and to:send to the regional director copies of any 
instructions which they may issue. 

Studies of Trafic Conditions—The Eastern regional di- 
rector, file 2000-16-201A598, calls on federal managers to 
supplement their reports of traffic conditions made last De- 
cember, with advice as to how actual conditions have con- 
firmed the estimates then made; and if at variance, how and 
to what extent. A new report is called for at this time, 
outlining the prospects as to business up to July 1, next, and 
also for the six months next following thereafter. 

Locomotives in Service—The Eastern regional director, 
file 1200-4-56A597, calls for a statement showing the num- 
ber of locomotives in service on October 1, 1918, showing, 
for each class, the different weights on drivers. This is 
wanted for the Board of Railroad Wages. and Working 
Conditions. 

Chinese Alien Passengers——The regional director, Eastern 
region, by file 1600-115A599, advises federal managers that 
carriers under federal control need not furnish the bond here- 
tofore required as a condition precedent to transporting Chi- 
nese aliens through the United States. The carrier must 
strictly comply with the regulations of the Bureau of Immi- 
gration, and evidence that the passenger has made his 
trip within the prescribed time must be laid before the immi- 
gration officer at the proper port in due season. If a Chinese 
alien passenger should escape while in transit the fact must 
be reported at once, and any officer or employee permitting 
such escape will be disciplined. 

Shipping Day Arrangements——The regional director, 
Eastern region, by file 2000-7-9A604, advises that shipping 
day plans have been made out for the principal common 
points, and that federal managers should now appoint com- 
mittees to work out these plans for local stations. These com- 
mittees should consult freely, as may be necessary, with dis- 
trict chairmen, or with G. C. Woodruff, regional chairman, 
New York City. 

Estimates for New Ties.—The regional director, Eastern 
region, by file 1800-83A605, calls attention to the fact that 
the requirements of the several roads for new ties for 1919. 
as received at Washington, indicate renewal programs far in 
excess of the average renewals during the test years; this, pre- 
sumably, because of the necessity for restoring the normal 
stock on hand. Roadmasters, or supervisors, must make care- 
ful personal inspection of the track so as to see that no ties 
are replaced which can be carried over another year, while 
still keeping the tracks in safe condition. 

Free Lighterage, New York.—Beginning April 1, the free 
lighterage of domestic carload freight at New York harbor 
will be resumed; but shipment can be made only under the 
system of permits now in force. Permits will be issued bv 
the Freight Traffic Committee, 141 Broadway, New York 
City. Lighters are still in pressing demand for export traffic 
and consignees, to get the benefit of the new arrangement, 
must be prompt in unloading. 

Number of Employees to Be Reported Monthly.—The re- 
gional director, Eastern region, by file 1801-124A606. gives 
instructions for the sending of monthly reports, beginning 
with Februarv. to W. J. Cunningham, Washington, showing 
the number of employees in service on the 16th day of each 
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month, with the number of days or hours worked, the com- 
pensation, the class—which of the 68 classes prescribed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission—and figures by. which 
to make comparison with the same month of the preceding 
year. ; 

Posters of the Complaint Bureau.—The Southwestern re- 
gional director, in order 176, instructs that posters relative 
to the bureau for suggestions and complaints should be dis- 
played in waiting rooms, consolidated ticket offices, smoking 
and wash rooms in Pullman cars, and in coaches or chair 
cars where smoking and wash rooms are provided, but not 
in coaches or chair cars having neither smoking rooms nor 
wash rooms apart from the toilets. These posters must not 
be displayed in the body of any car nor in the toilet rooms. 
The new posters are to be substituted for those previously 
provided for distribution. 

Daily Situation Report.—Circular 190 cancelling circular 
29 of the Southwestern regional director, requires all roads to 
furnish a daily telegraphic SWD No. 2 report to cover only 
loads delayed or held 48 hours or more. This report will 
take the place of the CD-1 report. Code letters are given for 
the number of loads on hand awaiting movement on account 
of disability of the owning road, principal cause of delay, 
prospects for reducing accumulation in the next 24 hours, 
number of loads held for export and coastal boats, number of 
loads held at destined points on own line on account of 
formal embargoes, number of loads held for connections on 
account of-their inability to accept, and any important general 
conditions on the line not included in the above. Unless 
there is a total accumulation of 200 loads or more on any 
one road, no additional information other than the first item 
for which there is a code letter need be sent. 

Eastern Car Pool Gondolas.—The Northwestern regional 
director in Freight Car Distribution Notice 8, cancelling 
Notice 2, states that roads which are members of the Eastern 
Coal Car Pool will now accept current home delivery of open 
top cars of their ownership from roads not members of the 
pool. Flat bottom coal cars of pool ownership may be con- 
tinued in local service where convenient. Self-clearing hoppers 
and mill type gondolas should be sent home, but may be 
loaded as convenient to or in the direction of the home road. 

Protection of Cotton from Fire-—Order 178 of the South- 
western regional director discusses the question whether roads 
using oil burning locomotives need apply stripping to cars 
for the protection of cotton, or whether this protection should 
be applied by a coal burning road upon receipt of the cotton 
from an oil burning road. It is held that the originating 
carrier should do whatever is necessary to cars to protect 
cotton and similar commodities in transit, as it would not 
be practicable to depend upon a connecting or intermediate 
road to furnish such protection. 

Distribution of Automobile Cars.—Supplement 1 of 
Freight Car Distribution Notice 6 of the Northwestern re- 
gional director directs that 36-ft. automobile cars shall here- 
after be moved east empty (except from territory west of the 
Missouri river) the same as automobile cars of larger size. 
It is imperative that the east-bound movement of automobile 
cars be expedited as much as possible, and the situation 
followed vigorously to prevent misuse or delay. 

Uniform Method for Handling Hog Shipments.—Circular 
191, cancelling Circular 149 of the Southwestern regional 
director states that on March 12, the embargo and allotment 
plan governing the movement of hogs to various markets was 
entirely lifted, therefore Circular 149, issued on December 
24, outlining the method of handling hog shipments, is 
cancelled. 

Storehouse Devices and Practices—The Northwestern 
regional purchasing committee in bulletin 125 calls attention 
to a list of the special appliances, devices, profitable practices, 
etc., reported by the various regions to the stores section of 
the Central Advisory Purchasing Committee. 
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Large Consolidation Type Locomotive for the P. & R. 


With Tractive Effort of 61,260 lb. and Small Drivers, They 
Are Adapted to Heavy Drag Service 


HE PHILADELPHIA AND READING is now receiving from 
T The Baldwin Locomotive Works a consignment of 
' Consolidation type locomotives which are notable for 
their weight and hauling capacity, and also because they are 
the only engines built to a railroad company’s design to be 
included in the 1,430 locomotives ordered last year by the 
Railroad Administration. 

In the table will be found a comparison of the leading di- 
mensions of these locomotives with the first Baldwin Consoli- 
dation type built for the Philadelphia & Reading: 
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The locomotives built in 1884 had boilers of the Wootten 
type, equipped for burning fine anthracite, and this same 
type of boiler in a somewhat modified form and of greatly 
enlarged dimensions, is used in the new design. The fuel 
generally used today consists of a mixture of fine anthracite 
and bituminous coal, and this is burned on a rocking grate, 


Comparison OF P. & R, ConsoLIpATION AND Mr1Kapo Type LocomMorIves 


MME EG inched as sea ven csvesick ous esau eee 2-8-0 2-8-2 
IO TONES F665 0.55 aes on os 09. ea a> Wie 61,260 57,320 
I, FAR ceca. Deis vias oe% eee obs eaceeae 281,100 329,300 
S| eee ee err 250,800 246,600 
PRN OE, UNWIN MR ioe ak oss 5.0 0-806 Soke 55% 61% 
Cylinders, diameter and stroke; in............- 25 by 32 24 by 32 
Steam pressure, Ib. per sq. in.........eeeeees 200 225 
Heating surface, total evap., sq. ft......... 2,655 4,224 
Heating surface, equivalent, sq. ft........0...- 3,518 5,264 
OO MEL Sires age ukeia ss.0)s ee aaahaan 94.9 108 
Tractive effort x dia. drivers + equiv. heating 

MOIS ow 9's ad ok 6 hw Wr olery A546 ins acount 966.5 669.7 
Firebox heating surface + equiv. heating sur- 

ee a a eee eee 8.4 6.2 
Grate area -~ vol. cylinders.............e0. §.2 6.4 





The boiler has a conical ring in the middle of the barrel, 
which increases the diameter from 79% in. at the first ring 
to 855% in. at the throat. The firebox has a combustion 
chamber 39 in. long, and a brick wall 26 in. high is built 
across the throat of the chamber. Flexible bolts are used 
almost exclusively in the water legs, and four rows of ex- 
pansion stays support the front of the crown. The firebox 
has two oval fire-door openings, and the doors are power 
operated. A Standard stoker is applied. The mud ring is 
single riveted, except at the corners, where it is increased in 
depth to take two rows of rivets. A four-hopper ash-pan is 
applied with the two rear hoppers back of the wheels outside 
the frames. The equipment includes a power grate shaker. 
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Heavy Consolidation Type Locomotive Built for the Philadelphia & Reading 


instead of on a combination of water tubes and pull-out bars, 
as applied to the earlier locomotives. 

The new locomotives are designed for heavy drag service, 
and are in many respects similar to.a group of Mikado type 
locomotives which preceded them. In consideration of the 
kind of fuel used, however, and the relatively small diameter 
of the wheels, a firebox of sufficient depth can be placed 
above the rear drivers without raising the boiler center to an 
excessive height. In the new Consolidations, the boiler 
center is placed 9 ft. 714 in. above the rail. 

In one of the tables will be found a comparison of the prin- 
cipal dimensions and ratios of the Consolidation and Mikado 
types. It will be seen that the new locomotives have smaller 
driving wheels and lower boiler pressure than the Mikados, 
but the cylinders are one inch larger in diameter and they 
have a starting tractive effort almost 4,000 lb. greater than 
the Mikados. It is evident that there is a considerable sac- 
rifice in heating surface, there being eight less superheater 
units and 20 less tubes, which are 4 ft. 2 in. shorter than 
those in the Mikado type boiler. The difference in grate 
area is less marked. For heavy drag service, however, high 
tractive effort at slow speeds is the controlling factor rather 
than high sustained horsepower capacity. 


The smokebox is comparatively short, and is equipped 
with the Economy front end arrangement, patented by I. A. 
Seiders, superintendent of motive power and rolling equip- 
ment of the railroad. A special feature of this arrange- 
ment is a breaker plate, which consists of a slotted plate 
fitted with deflecting vanes. This plate is placed under the 
superheater damper and in front of the tubes, and is very 
effective in breaking up the large sparks before they strike 
the netting. The netting frames are most substantial in con- 
struction, and the device has proved effective in preventing 
the setting of fires due to escaping sparks. 

The cylinders are cast separate from the saddle, the right 
and left hand cylinders being interchangeable. ‘They are 
made without bushings, and have barrel walls 2% in. thick. 
The cylinder castings and central saddle are made with suit- 
able recesses through which the frames pass. The frame at this 
point has a single section, 5 in. wide by 13 in. deep—and 
the cylinder, frame and saddle, are held together on each 
side by a total of 59 horizontal bolts, 1% in. in diameter. 
The saddle and cylinders are keyed to the frames at the 
front by vertical keys. The valve motions are of the Wal- 
schaert type, and are controlled by the Ragonnet power re- 

verse gear. 
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The frames are of most substantial construction. They 
have a depth of 714 in. above the pedestals, and the pedestal 
binders are held in place by three bolts in each end. The 
main pedestal wedges are self-adjusting. Strong transverse 
braces of cast steel are applied to the frames between ad- 
jacent pairs of driving-wheels. The brace back of the main 
drivers supports sliding bearings, which carry the front end 
of the mud ring. The rear end is supported by an expansion 

late. 
, The cab, in accordance with the most recent practice for 
Wootten boiler locomotives on this road, is placed at the 
rear end instead of over the middle of the barrel. The sides 
of the cab are cut away in front in order to permit easy 
access to the stay-bolts. 

Further particulars are presented in the following table 
of dimensions and data: 


General Data 


. MPPETCCETE TCU TRUCE E TET Le ee 4 ft. 8% in. 
NE. oo cid bd hahatw ek anne 46 db betebd hey eGllas beeen enamel Freight 
DE sc Aviedeuvady cUatenec dene Ceeweeekenee cee Hard and soft coal, mixed 
Teactive eHert «occ ceceses SS ine due eeiane dua pee wid th aaa ee 61,260 Ib. 
ne 2 MO GUN, 656.4 vcr evesnes seer secesisceneeee vee 281,100 Ib. 
EE SED MI ong pads 665 056d Vows center sun bes cabecceee nee 250,800 Ib. 
Weight on leading truck............- caddie Reenae eC eessegeeweinees 30,300 Ib. 
Weight of engine and tender in working order..............00+ 462,000 Ib. 
i i CS 656 eet ech eAUO ORV EDR SRE Rd TeEeeOeetRahedannet 17 ft. 
I Os nate ndccte RhKhe Cesar eeboneeerencamah bets 27 ft. 
Wheel base, engine and tender.........eeeeeeeees a eee eweee 63 ft. 11 in. 
Ratios 
Waiahs on drivera 4 tractive Gort... ccciccevccrcccccscsesscceseseds 4.1 
ae Se ee er eee 4.6 
Tractive effort * diam. drivers + equivalent heating surface*....... 966.5 
Equivalent heating surface* + grate area... .... se cece ce eeeeeceeenees 37.1 
Firebox heating surface + equivalent heating surface.* per cent...... 8.4 
Weight on drivers + equivalent heating surface* .........0.ceeeeeees 71.3 
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Total weight + ,caevinent IN ee ec aids pre bals we baeee ie 79.5 
Volume both cylinders ............... bee crccerrcvcccesceceses 18.2 cu. ft 
Equivalent heating surface* — vol. cylinders. ..........cceeeeeceeees 193.5 
SS ee OE OY Peer ere eer ere err err Tee. © 
Cylinders 
ME in cbWk et eah am aneh Seed ay Sele Sawa a ebe.94s e010 00s Viaineeecs ts Simpl 
THAMES ON HPO. 0 oo ce weccecerecsvsoscucceocesnuees 25 in. by 32 in, 
Valves 
MUN | ding Wi Weenie dil pial TGs ek ota aaa Sores > boy bs 0b Kue wie. be Uodind Piston 
SRT vcveccecs Seb hei ucacn O06 6 oid Beth are ee ap 66:00 6.6.6.8 6ale Ree eie Siew as 13 in. 
Wheels 
re, Me ae chp py Maing OE RC Cee 55% in, 
Re, Sn OE, ININN Roidisicit  bisos baie i t094-0 648.5.s0kornt00 «8 oes 6% in, 
Driving journals, diameter and length................00.- 11 in. by 13 in, 
a SUMNER MN acc ch bis case deen sek ecseenss es bé-cbece 33 in, 
Se CO: SNES iw 4: 055:05-eelv nde baeint 5055000600665 7 in. by 11 in, 
Boiler 
DAI ce Steve acer SereU ace esecteoeesxehecretescessoeneees Wootten conical 
Working pressure ........ ee ee ee tee 200 Ib. per sq. in, 
es Ge, Oe CR I So an. ale ania. « Wack eeleglneewebins Wa 06 79% in. 
Firebox, length and width..........ssvcccccceveses 126% in. by 108% in. 
Firebox plates, thickness........ Sides, back and crown, % in.; tube, 5 in. 
Firebox, water space..... ye cece seecceeens Front, 5 in.; sides and back, 4 in. 
Tubes, number and outside diameter............-..00ee0000+++239—2 in, 
Flues, number and outside diameter............c.2cceeeeeeecd 36—5% in. 
ee EE a a alas vel gi ce Np ache elie 4-60 %.b 4-6 446) elem e's 13 ft. 6 in, 
PROBENG GUTIACE, TUNES GME MUS... cc cccccceccecscveseeces2jd5o OG, ft, 
EAGGEING DUPTNEE,. TOUNOUEE o-6 sisi i sccsccrensccboccccsevesecees t96 Oa, ft, 
en aa arc eal is gr ckd ares Sri. vd. baad 2,655 sq. ft. 
SUDGTRNORGE TORUS GUPEREE occ iccces cendcccsiccccescicatcecSt® O@ ft, 
PQUIVRIOME BORUING BUTTROE™ 6 o6in cs cccc ccc ccceecsecvcccecwcsce cd 1S 8G, ft. 
SR ES wEES ast ak oe V EEGs ceeE NERIST NS 6ES eC cike ence beGc eee 94.9 sq. ft. 
Tender 
pC ee eee eee ret ee eee eR TPES eee Te Water bottom 
WEG, GIQMOIEP 26. ccs vincicvcccs ee naee cebceasen eae eeGa ee cb eae 36 in. 
Journals, diameter and length. .........cccccssscsscccscces 6 in. by 11 in 
EME GROE Sian se cen cinein +. cucetndee eo vtebne ene baveee bess ao 9,500 gal, 
NE SUED rc ei nal re te hare wi sa kites bas bo 60.04 edinas Ce2w8 cdg 15 tons 


_ *Equivalent heating surface = 
times the superheating surface. 
{ Includes combustion chamber. 


total evaporative heating surface + 1.5 





War Situation and Service of European Railways 


Physical Condition of British and French Lines—Service Has 


Deteriorated—Great Crowding of Trains 


By Samuel O. Dunn, 


Editor of the Railway Age 


of all the countries involved in it, and at the same 

time made it impossible to maintain the physical prop- 
erties as had been done before. It caused the private railways 
of Great Britain and France as well as of the United States 
to be taken under government control. It caused many of 
their most efficient employees to volunteer or be drafted for 
military service. These things produced marked effects upon 
the service and the physical condition of the railways. 

To most of those who have used the service of American 
railways the deterioration of their physical condition has 
hardly been perceptible. There have been complaints regard- 
ing the service and regarding the decline in the efficiency of 
their employees. 

For several weeks after the armistice was signed the writer 
traveled somewhat extensively upon the railways of Great 
Britain and France. While motoring along them, as well as 
riding upon them, he had opportunity to observe the effects 
of the war upon their physical condition. Since Great Brit- 
ain and France were in the war much longer than the United 
States, and since a large part of the mileage of the French 
lines was actually within the zone of heavy fighting, the serv- 
ice and physical condition of the railways of Great Britain 
and France, especially the latter, show the effects of the war 
much more than have the service and physical condition of 
the railways of the United States. The writer was in both 
England and France, as well as in Germany and Switzerland, 
in 1914, having sailed from Liverpool for home only two 
weeks before the war began in Europe. Having returned 
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there just before the armistice was signed, and been there 
several weeks after it was signed, he had opportunity to ob- 
serve the effects of the war upon the British and French rail- 
ways, and also to compare and contrast railway service in 
Europe both in time of peace and. in time of war with rail- 
way service in the United States. j 


Comparison of European and American Service 


Before the war the service of the railways of the leading 
countries of Europe was in some respects superior and in 
some respects inferior to that of the railways of the United 
States. The writer remarked after his first experience as a 
traveler in Europe that the most effective means the railways 
of the United States could adopt to cause the American peo- 
ple to stop criticising their service would be to give them all a 
free ride through Europe. The first-class service of the rail- 
ways of Great Britain, France and Germany before the war 
was quite comfortable. The third-class service in Great 
Britain and the second-class service in France and Germany 
were about equal to our ordinary day coach service. But the 
American traveler missed many comforts and luxuries to 
which he was accustomed at home. There were no observa- 
tion cars or buffet smoking cars. Many of the European pas- 
senger cars were without vestibules, making it impossible on 
many trains to move from one car to another. In such cases 
if the traveler wished to go to a restaurant car he had to wait 
until the train stopped, run along the platform to reach the 
dining car, and then when he had finished his meal wait until 
the train stopped and run back along the platform to the car 
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in which he had been riding. In rainy or cold weather this 
was not pleasant. 

Practically all the European passenger cars are divided 
into compartments. The so-called “corridor” cars are de- 
signed like our compartment sleeping cars. The passenger 
enters at the end of the car and goes down the corridor to the 
door of his compartment. There is always a toilet at one end 
of the compartment car. These cars are quite convenient and 
satisfactory. There are many cars in Europe which are divided 
into compartments that extend clear across the width of the 
car, there being doors into the compartments on each side of 
the car. When the traveler gets into one of these compart- 
ments and the train starts he is locked in and cannot leave his 
compartment until the train stops. There are no toilet accom- 
modations in compartments of this kind, which ordinarily 
seat six to eight people, and to the American they seem 
extremely inconvenient. 

What seemed inconvenience and discomfort before the war 
would have seemed like convenience and comfort during the 
war and since the signing of the armistice. The writer on his 
recent trip was in a party whose members were guests of the 
British government. The government, being in control of 
the British railways, spared no effort to provide good service 
for the members of this party. Seats on the trains in Great 
Britain always were reserved, and in some cases special cars 
were provided. Even in France the British, French and 
American army officers who took care of the wants of the 
party, spared: no effort to provide every comfort and con- 
venience for it. Therefore, nothing that is said herein is 
said in a spirit of complaint, because we had nothing to com- 
plain about and were placed under lasting obligations; but 
we took note of conditions, and the conditions of travel for 
those who were not especially favored were far from pleasant. 


Great Overcrowding of Trains 


During the war it was necessary, and during the subse- 
quent period of demobilization it has continued to be neces- 
sary, for the governments to use a large part of the passenger 
train equipment for handling troops. Furthermore, thousands 
of individual soldiers on leave were constantly traveling to 
and from their homes. Finally, during the war, the civilian 
population, especially in Great Britain, took to traveling more 
than ever. 

In France a substantial part of the mileage of the railways 
became entirely unavailable for ordinary passenger service. 
About 45 per cent of the mileage of the Northern, one of the 
principal lines, was at one time in the hands of the Germans. 
Literally hundreds of miles of railway was partially de- 
stroyed by bombing and shelling. For example, before the 
war the Eastern railway rendered good service on its direct 
line from Paris to Rheims. This line was so largely destroyed 
that in order to go from Paris to Rheims it became necessary 
to go over the main line of the Eastern railway to Epernay 
and thence over a branch from Epernay to Rheims. Of course, 
there were periods of heavy troop movements when commer- 
cial passenger traffic on the northern and eastern railways of 
France had to be practically or entirely suspended. 

The result of the various conditions was that in Great 
Britain the passenger trains became terribly overcrowded. All 
the people who could be put into them were put into the com- 
partments, and oftentimes the corridors of the corridor cars 
had people standing in them. The conditions in this respect 
were worse in France. The crowding on most passenger 
trains was almost as bad as it is during rush hours on the 
elevated railways of Chicago and the subways in New York. 
It was not uncommon to see all the compartments in a French 
train crowded with people and the corridors jammed with 
them, either sitting on their baggage or lying on the floor. 
Those who have complained about the crowding of trains in 
the United States have complained about conditions which to 
those who have recently been in Europe seem by comparison 
anything but imperfect. 
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No Heat in Passenger Cars 


One thing which every traveler from the United States 
noticed as soon as he entered a train in Great Britain was 
that there was no heat. The coal shortage, owing to the de- 
cline in the production of coal and to the necessity for ship- 
ping a large part of that produced to the Continent, was so 
serious that it was necessary as a war measure to operate the 
trains entirely without heat. A passenger from America who 
got into a British train and took off his overcoat soon found 
it expedient to put it on again, and soon became accustomed 
to keeping it on. It was still more comfortable to wear not 
only an overcoat, but a sweater in addition. Many Eu- 
ropeans traveled with rugs which they spread over their legs 
and feet. Even with all this protection one’s hands and 
feet often got very cold. 

This absence of heat was also noticed in every hotel bed- 
room and private house. It is a notable fact that although 
the British were sending to France a substantial part of the 
coal they produced, there was more heat in trains and hotels 
in France than there was in Great Britain. Even on trains 
in Scotland and in hotel rooms in Edinburgh and Glasgow 
there was no heat. To the American who has been accus- 
tomed to steam-heated trains, hotels and houses, the absence 
of heat at first was very uncomfortable and disagreeable. 
However, travelers soon got used to it and after returning to 
the United States found the superheated trains and hotels 
in this country even more disagreeable than the unheated 
trains and hotels of Europe. 

The slowness of the trains in France as compared with 
their speeds before the war was at once noticed. There had 
been a marked reduction of train speeds in Great Britain, 
and an even greater reduction in France. Before the war 
it was possible to leave Paris at about noon and reach Lon- 
don at about seven o’clock in the evening. As a result of the 
war it took about this long to go from Paris to Boulogne. 
This reduction of speeds was made partly to enable the 
locomotives to haul more cars and partly, in France, because 
deterioration of the physical properties rendered it desirable. 
The operation of all trains at something approaching uniform 
speed rendered it possible to handle a larger traffic. 


Remarkable Passenger Train Loads 


The number of passengers carried per train on some of the 
French and British railways during the war would make an 
American railway manager open his eyes. It became nothing 
uncommon for the principal British railways to carry 800 
passengers in a train, and there were cases where as many 
as 1,500 passengers were carried in a single train running 
as two sections. ‘Troop trains on the railways of the United 
States during the war often handled 500 men, but it is 
doubtful if there have been any instances where so many 
persons have been carried on single trains in this country as. 
have been carried on single trains in Europe. Of course, 
the trains which have carried these large numbers of pas- 
sengers have not only been crowded but have contained large 
numbers of cars. It was not uncommon to see trains con- 
taining 15 to 20 cars. 

The passenger cars in Europe are much lighter than in 
the United States, both because they are smaller, especially 
narrower, and because comparatively little steel is used in 
their construction. Those who have advocated, and even at- 
tempted to force by law, the universal use by our railways 
of all-steel cars may be surprised to learn that the all-steel 
car is practically unknown in Europe. All-steel cars have 
been advocated and generally adopted in this country as a 
measure of safety. The railways of Europe continue to use 
wooden cars,.and at the same time many of them, especially 
those of Great Britain and France, have an accident record 
which the railways of America may well envy. Of course, 
when there is a serious accident over there the wooden cars 
are often crushed and sometimes catch fire with disastrous 
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results, but wrecks are relatively less frequent than here. 
This is principally due to the superior discipline of the em- 
ployees. The speeds of trains before the war were quite 


as fast in England and France as in the United States. 


Railways Have Stood Up Well 


The railways of Great Britain and France were obliged 
during the war to reduce to the minimum their outlays for 
maintenance of track and equipment, and very little new 
equipment was bought. Neither the materials nor the labor 
required for adequate maintenance and replacements were 
available. The effects of these drastic economies are plainly 
visible, especially on the railways of France. In Great 
Britain stations, cars, and so on, look quite dilapidated as 
compared with their appearance before the war. This is 
partly due to the fact that it has been impracticable to get 
enough jabor to keep things clean. In France the evidences 
of the destructive effects of war and of the inability to get 
labor and materials for maintenance and replacements are 
visible on every hand. In large areas the Germans destroyed 
the railway bridges, and these have been replaced only with 
temporary wooden structures. It was impossible to get 
enough glass, and many car windows which have been 
broken have not been repaired. The Germans bombed and 
shelled many railway lines which they were unable to take, 
and along such lines as that of the Northern from Boulogne 
to Paris, and that of the Eastern from Paris to Epernay, one 
constantly sees shops which have been partly destroyed by 
bombs, pieces of track which have been destroyed by bombs 
and repaired, and stations which have been hit. 

The most remarkable thing about the condition of both 
the British and French railways is not that they show some 
of the effects of war, but that outside the zone of actual fight- 
ing they show the effects of it as little as they do. While the 
effects of inadequate maintenance of tracks and equipment 
are visible, the tracks ride remarkably well and the equip- 
ment is in remarkably good condition considering how little 
has been done to maintain them. The fact that they are in 
relatively as good condition as they are bespeaks the skill 
with which they were originally constructed and with which 
they were maintained up to the time of the war. The British 
use the term “permanent way” where we use the term “road- 
way and structures.” The manner in which their track has 
stood up during the war justifies the use of that term. 
Nevertheless there has been great deterioration in the rail- 
ways of both countries which it will take years to offset. 

While the British and French people bore patiently with 
the deterioration of railway service during the war there has 
been no lack of complaint since the signing of the armistice 
because the service has not been restored to normal. The 
complaints in Great Britain have been especially numerous 
and loud. It has been explained, however, that it will be 
months before the service can possibly be restored to normal. 
In the first place, the railways are short of equipment and 
it will take a long time to provide the needed additional equip- 
ment. In the second place, the railways ever since the armi- 
stice was signed have had to handle many thousands of 
troops which have been in process of demobilization. 


Advances in Passenger Rates 


Both the British and French governments made special 
railway rates for soldiers who were traveling “on their own.” 
In France these special rates were allowed to American 
soldiers. ‘Therefore, the soldiers from the United States who 
have traveled in Europe probably have not thought much 
about the passenger rates they had to pay. As a result of 
advances in rates during the war, however, the rates which 
civilian travelers have to pay are relatively high. The first- 
class rate in Great Britain averaged before the war about 
three cents, and the third-class rate, on which a large ma- 
jority of the people travel, about one and a half cents. 
Therefore, the advance of 50 per cent, which was made on 
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January 1, 1917, made the first-class rate about four and a 
half cents and the third-class rate about two and a half cents. 

It is impossible to see how these rates can ‘be reduced ex- 
cept at the expense of the taxpayers, whether governmen‘ 
ownership is adopted or the railways are returned to private 
operation. The advance in passenger rates increased pas- 
senger earnings, but there has been no advance in freight 
rates, and the increase of operating expenses, mainly due 
to advances in wages, has been so much greater than the 
increase of earnings that at the present time, although no 
detailed official figures are available, it is safe to say that 
the British railways are paying out one dollar in operating 
expenses for every dollar they are earning. Premier Lloyd 
George said recently in a speech in the House of Commons 
that the increase of operating expenses of the British rail- 
ways during the war was £90,000,000, or approximately 
$450,000,000. Since the net earnings before the war were 
only $250,000,000, it will be easily seen that British tax- 
payers already are paying a large deficit on the operation of 
the railways, and that to restore passenger rates to the old 
basis would largely increase this deficit. There have been 
large increases of both passenger and freight rates in France. 

The service of the European railways before the war, as 
already indicated, was in some respects equal or superior to 
that of the railways of the United States. The trains in 
France and England were scheduled to make as good speeds 
as our trains and they were more regularly on time. With 
their lighter passenger equipment passengers were less fre- 
quently given violent shocks in setting and releasing the 
brakes on stopping and starting. The dining car service 
was table d’hote and many persons thought that the meals 
were better than the a la carte meals which were served under 
private operation in this country or the table d’hote meals 
which were served here under government operation. Most 
persons also liked the European system of issuing to pas- 
sengers tickets giving the hour and the table at which they 
were to get their meals. The British sleeping cars, with their 
small compartment for each passenger, rendered a more satis- 
factory service than can be obtained on our sleeping cars, 
except in compartments and drawing rooms, and a passenger 
on the British railways can get a compartment by buying 
one railway ticket. 

In many respects, however, our passenger service was su- 
perior to theirs before the war, and mainly because they went 
through four years of war while we went through only a 
year and a half of war, their service has deteriorated much 
more than ours. Probably it will take years to restore it to 
what it was before the war. 


Will Government Ownership Be Adopted? 


Whether government ownership actually will be adopted 
is not yet settled. The British government has announced 
that it intends to keep the railways two years longer at 
least, and that meantime a solution of the problem will be 
worked out. it has been positively stated by Winston 
Churchill, who is a member of the Cabinet, that the gov- 
ernment has decided on nationalization. On the other hand, 
Lord Claude Hamilton, chairman of the Great Eastern Rail- 
way, recently issued a statement, saying that he had con- 
ferred with officers of the government and that they had 
assured him no final decision regarding the government’s 
railway policy has been reached. All reports indicate that 
there is less probability of the adoption of a permanent 
policy of government ownership and operation in France 
than in Great Britain. The French got some experience 
when the government took over the Western railway in 1908 
and assumed its operation, and they have not relished the 
effects either on expenses or service. The five large private 
railways in France are still under government control, but 
apparently an attempt is being made to work out a program 
of readjusting their expenses and rates so that they can be 
restored to private operation. , 
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The Real Problem of Railway Electrification’ 


Exponents of Electrification Are Learning to See With the 
Eyes of the Railroad Man 


By Calvert Townley 


viously rendered exclusively by steam locomotives and 
in every case does it better than it was done before. 
But in order to use electricity a large investment in equipment 
and installation must be made and electrification has pro- 
ceeded slowly because railroad executives were not convinced 
that the advantages to be gained are always worth the cost. 
The progress of electrification has also been impeded, 
first, before the war by the difficulty in financing, due to 
conditions other than the merits of electrification, and second, 
since the war began, because every one has been too busy to 
consider any work that could be deferred and because the 
government’s taking over the railroads has created an un- 
settled situation not conducive to the investment of new 
capital for future returns. Now, however, there seems to 
be ground for hoping that these bars to progress will be re- 
moved in the not distant future so that electrification can be 
again studied on its merits, therefore our consideration of 
the subject is timely. 
In reviewing the past twenty years’ history of this question, 
I cannot escape the conclusion that we electrical men, and not 
our steam road colleagues are responsible for the slow 
progress made. We have not known enough about either the 
science or the art of railroading. Our belief in, and our zeal 
for our own profession has led us, albeit with entire honesty 
of purpose, to make more or less extravagant claims as to 
what we could do and to underestimate the cost of doing it. 
The inevitable reaction of mind which followed an accurate 
determination of facts of course disturbed confidence in our 
judgment. But if at times we have injured the cause of 
electrification by claiming too much, strange as it may sound, 
we have injured it a great deal more by not claiming enough. 
Electrical engineers not having always been railroad men 
have been unable to study railroad problems as they should 
have been studied, that is to say with only real and not 
with any arbitrary limitations before them. It has been 
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natural for the electrical man to ask the railroad man for a 
statement of the conditions he was expected to meet. It was 
equally natural for the railroad man to prescribe the condi- 
tions upon which his steam service was predicated. Under 
these circumstances the problem became largely one of re- 
placing one sort of locomotive with another, and of balanc- 
ing hoped-for economies in operation and maintenance on 
the one hand, against fixed charges for the additional in- 
vestment required, on the other. Right there comes the 
mistake. A perfectly natural but a fundamental mis- 
take, for which no individual or class should be censured 
but for which the unusual development of the art is re- 
sponsible. We cannot blame railroad men for not being 
electrical engineers nor electrical engineers because they are 
not railroad men, but the progress of electrification has had 
to lag until both should be able to see, each with the eyes of 
both. It is only by combining the railroad man’s knowledge 
of the fundamental requirements of his service with the elec- 
trical man’s skill in applying electricity to perform that serv- 
ice that all the possibilities of any specific problem may be 
developed. 

The electrification of a railroad is not simply the substi- 
tution of one kind of locomotive for another. It is far more 
than that. It is the adoption of a fundamentally different 
method of train propulsion It is conservative to say that, 
within the bounds of ordinary practise, electricity can furnish 
every train with all the pulling power that can be used. The 
limitations of the steam locomotive in this respect disappear 
and ruling grades rule no longer. A strictly limited motive 
power is replaced by one that is practically unlimited. 


Kind of Equipment Not Important 


There are a number of so-called “systems” of electric 
traction and heavy emphasis has been laid by the advocates 
of each upon its points of difference from every other. So 
much has been said about these differences and so little about 
the points of similarity as to create an entirely misleading 
impression. It is a fact that there are more kinds and types 
of steam locomotives in use many times over than there are 
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electric systems. It is a fact that except for tlfe storage 
battery locomotive, which has but a limited field of applica- 
tion, all electric systems have many more common features 
than differences. It is a fact that they agree on fundamentals 
and differ in detail only. Their costs may not be the same, 
their efficiencies may vary, but they all do their work and do 
it successfully and well. The possibility of unlimited elec- 
tric power is a characteristic not of any one system but of all. 
It is due to basic differences between steam and electric 
equipment. A steam locomotive is a complete independent 
unit which not only generates but also utilizes its power. 
The electric locomotive generates no power at all. It is only 
a translating device receiving energy from an outside and a 
remote source. The electric power house always having much 
greater capacity than any one locomotive, can supply ample 
power for the heaviest train on the steepest grade. The 
steam locomotive, which carries its own power house with 
it, is limited to the capacity of its one boiler. By the multiple 
unit principle, as many electric locomotives as may be needed 
can be coupled together and operated in synchronism by one 
crew from any cab. Any required tractive effort can thus be 
exerted without slipping the wheels, without imposing undue 
strains on the rails or bridges and without increasing the 
number of engine crews. 


Track Capacity Is Increased 


The business of a railroad is to transport freight and pas- 
sengers. I put freight first because on the average it produces 
73 per cent of the revenue. Unlimited motive power permits 
longer trains and higher schedule speeds. On the Elkhorn 
grade of the Norfolk & Western the schedule speed was 
doubled. It cuts the operating cost by hauling more cars 
with the same or a smaller crew. The Norfolk & Western 
uses two electrics to do the work of three Mallets. These new 
opportunities at one fell swoop banish many of the railroad’s 
time honored traditions. The traffic possibilities must be 
studied from a new angle and advantage taken of every 
facility. It is a new thought to realize that train length is 
limited not by motive power but by the yard tracks and length 
of sidings, or that all the trailing tonnage that the draw 
bars will stand can be hauled. Nor are these new limits 
fundamental. Sidings can be extended, draw bars can be 
made stronger, if it pays to do it. In a word electrification 
opens up tremendous possibilities of increasing the freight 
capacity of a road and without it being necessary to build 
additional tracks. 


Aerial Rights Made Valuable 


While not as important as freight, passenger traffic like- 
wise comes in for its share in the widened horizon and the 


vanishing tradition. Unlimited power of course is available 
but the absence of combustion is another basic advantage. 
Smoke and cinders disappear. ‘Tunnel operation loses its 
terrors. Unobscured signals permit normal speeds with un- 
diminished safety. Projects like the Pennsylvania terminal 
in New York, depending entirely on submarine tunnel opera- 
tion and previously impracticable, become immediately pos- 
sible. Railroads owning valuable realty in cities can erect 
buildings thereon, where before smoky locomotives made any 
structure above the ground level impracticable. The aerial 
rights are now valuable. Multiple unit operation has in fact 
made suburban traffic. The rapid acceleration made possible 
by electric traction has directed attention to the equal value 
of rapid retardation and has quickened the study of braking 
accordingly; also of modified coach design to bring about the 
more efficient loading and discharge of passengers. These 
combined possibilities secure increased schedule speeds and 
attract patronage. The people not only get over the line 
in a shorter time but as a corollary more people get over it in 
the same time. Again it is seen therefore that in passenger 
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as in freight traffic the ability to do something that could not 
be done before, rather than to do the same thing at a lower 
cost is the most valuable attribute of electrification, and 
again we find a greatly augmented capacity without the need 
of additional tracks. 

It is not my purpose to make an exhaustive comparison of 
the relative advantages of steam and electric operation. That 
has been done often and well by others. What I have said 
about the expanding opportunities for electrified service is by 
way of illustration to emphasize my plea that the question 
should always be viewed in its broader aspect and not ham- 
pered and restricted within any narrower limitations than 
properly belong to it. 


Complete Electrification of All Roads Impossible 


I am going to assume, then, the broadest possible treat- 
ment and to suppose that every electrification project is to 
have its pros and cons most fully examined. The real and 
vital question then is, ““How far will this lead us?” ‘To 
what extent may we expect complete electrification of all our 
roads?” Parts of a number of them have already been 
equipped. Many of these are numbered among our prominent 
roads, successful corporations which have had the advice 
of the most highly skilled executives and engineers, and 
which are progressive. The service performed on the electri- 
fied sections comprises practically every kind of railroad 
transportation. The Bluefield division of the Norfolk & 
Western in West Virginia is an example of an important 
coal road operating through the mountains. The Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul 440-mile main line, through Idaho 
and Montana, demonstrates what can be done by a trans- 
continental carrier on a large scale with through traffic, both 
freight and passenger. The New York, New Haven & 
Hartford 73-mile stretch between New York and New 
Haven shows how through freight and a heavy passenger 
traffic can be taken care of on the most congested four track 
section of an important eastern carrier and what is possible 
for complicated freight yard operation, while the New York 
Central and the Pennsylvania out of New York city are 
splendid examples of our greatest modern passenger terminal 
electrifications. There are, of course, many other electrifica- 
tions, but even if there were not, those named are of a 
character to command the respect and attention of the rail- 
road world. Now, every one of these projects has been suc- 
cessful. Every one has justified itself. Nearly every one in 
its present scope represents an extension of the zone initially 
electrified, the most convincing evidence possible as to what 
views the operating companies hold regarding these several 
projects. Railroad officials are generally glad to give others 
the benefit of their experience so it is reasonably safe to say 
that operating statistics are available covering long enough 
periods so that the results to be expected from any proposed 
undertakings may be predicated on established facts and not 
upon theories. In the light of present day knowledge, there- 
fore, what answer can we make to the question, “Should all 
railroads be electrified ?” 

Taken together in 1910 there were in the United States 
240,000 miles of railroad main line regardless of the number 
of tracks. Of this mileage approximately 1,250, or one half 
of one per cent, has been electrified or is today in process. 
The remaining 9914 per cent comprises of course, roads per- 
forming every variety of service. They range from the 
back country branch line built by some over enthusiastic 
promoter and now perhaps, operated as part of a large system, 
only because operation cannot be avoided and regularly 
contributing its annual deficit, up to the most important 
through arteries of travel upon which the commerce and in- 
dustry of the nation depend. Every sort of community is 
served; every kind of railroading has its place in this vast 
aggregation of effort and the variables in the problem are so 
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raultitudinous and their nature often so profound as to well 
daunt the courage of one who seeks to formulate them for 
incorporation in a general statement. 

Fortunately or unfortunately, depending on the point of 
view, it has been my lot to have to deal with the electrification 
problem from both sides. At one period from the standpoint of 
an intimate affiliation with the development and manufacture 
of electrical apparatus and at another from that of one 
charged with official responsibility on the railroad’s behalf. 1 
am a thorough believer in the virtues of electrification and an 
enthusiast about the wonders which it can accomplish but I 
also have a keen appreciation of the almost infinite variations 
in the railroad problem and a very wholesome respect for the 
dollar. I do not believe that all railroads will ever be 
electrified. I am not sanguine even that all the tracks of any 
one really big system will be so equipped in our time. It is 
a question of economics, and the results will not justify the 
expenditures even when considered with such broad vision as 
that which guided the Pennsylvania in spending millions to 
put their passenger terminal in New York City without the 
prospect of a direct return. Electrification will increase the 
track capacity. But there are thousands of miles of railroad 
that have sufficient capacity now, frequently several times 
over, and where the wildest stretch of imagination fails to 
picture a future need of this kind. Electrification works 
wonders in suburban and interurban passenger service. I 
have ridden for hours across the western prairies without 
seeing a single town, much less a city where these advantages 
would count. Electrification effects marked economies in 
fuel, in maintenance, in labor and otherwise through a long 
list; but electrification calls for a heavy investment and unless 
these economies bulk large enough, the interest on such in- 
vestment will wipe them out and turn the enterprise into a 
losing venture. I do not believe the cause of electrification 
is helped by undue optimism on the part of its advocates. 
Rather should there be an enlightened partisanship, enthu- 
siastic where enthusiasm is justified but tinged with the sober 
conservatism of the man who has to put his own dollars to 
work. 


Plenty of Work for Engineers 


There need be no discouragement to the electrical engineer 
in the views just given, nor to the railroad man who has 
looked toward the new motive power for salvation. There 
are sO many cases where electricity should be used, where its 
advantages are clear and conclusive, that once the railroads 
escape from the financial slough of despond in which they 
are now wallowing and are again able to get capital for their 
needs, there will not be enough engineers, there will not be 
enough electric factories in the country to serve them. Every 
big system has need of electricity somewhere. For some 
small roads it may mean the difference between solvency and 
bankruptcy. I electrified a short derelict line for the New 
Haven Road between Meriden and Middletown, long before 
given over into the one-train-a-day-annual-deficit class, and 
turned it into a good earner. 

There can be no rule established. Generalities are sure 
to be misleading but electrification is now firmly intrenched 
and successful. It is recognized by railroads generally as an 
effective agency with great possibilities and one which is 
particularly valuable for certain specific purposes. Time 
alone will tell how broad its application is to be but I am 
confident we can await developments with tranquility assured 
that the art is in a healthy condition and that progress will 
be along the right lines. 


Discussion 


The paper was discussed by representatives of the General 
Electric Company, the Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, and a number of men representing railroads 
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in the United States and Canada. All of those discussing the 
paper heartily endorsed Mr. Townley’s attitude toward the 
problem and W. F. Murray of the Connecticut Light & 
Power Company outlined a plan for electrifying a large sec- 
tion, including lines on six eastern railroads. This plan has 
been given serious consideration at Washington. The sub- 
stance of Mr. Murray’s discussion was as follows: 


Plan for Electrification Proposed 


We must not selfishly think of the electrification of one or 
two large roads. It is very true that we may reap a great 
money interest from that electrification, but it seems to me 
that this is not the right way to go after this matter. We 
must, if we are going to make electrification a success in this 
country, get after many roads, and we must do that on a 
district basis. In 1914, I had the pleasure of discussing with 
one of our prominent electrical engineers, a plan for elec- 
trification which I think will appeal to you. It involved 
six roads, Hudson River, Lehigh Valley, Central New Jersey, 
West Shore, Erie and Pennsylvania. 

It seems to me that there was at that time a magnificent 
opportunity of what may have been called the formation of 
a power and equipment company with the idea in mind that 
a standard equipment be used on these railroads for service 
in the metropolitan districts, for freight service and for 
switching service in the large terminal yards in that section 
and for the distributicn of power ‘to that district for those 
railroads. At that time the railroads were tremendously 
embarrassed as they are now in the matter of finances. Yet 
if a standard equipment could be produced, the finances 
could be taken from the embarrassed railroad hands and 
smoothed out by bankers who would have jumped at the 
opportunity, and taken care of the purchase and equipment. 
Of course, the power house which would furnish the power 
would be compensated for by their contract for power and 
such profits as they would make would easily put them in a 
position for the bankers to finance these buildings. The 
shifts that would be necessary to take care of this equipment 
could also be taken care of in a financial scheme, and so the 
proposition could be financed. In fact, I have discussed the 
matter with several people in New York, who were very much 
interested in it and it seemed that a serious consideration 
would be possible when the war broke out in 1914. Natu- 
rally, it was then impossible to talk of these things. 


Government’s Investigation for Transmission Line 


We have been doing a very wonderful work for the govern- 
ment in connection with the investigation of a superior 
150,000 volt power transmission linewhich would extend from 
Boston to Washington. The opportunity offered itself for 
development of large power stations at the mouths of mines, 
tidewater steam stations and water power stations. Into this 
transmission trunk line system therefore would be fed this 
highly economic power. You might say right away “what 
would be the advantage of such a line, and could we not 
on account of the very large stations we have developed pro- 
duce power as economically, and therefore why go to this 
expense of investment of money in a superior power trans- 
mission line? 

Our investigations show that with units of from 25,000 to 
40,000 kw. we can safely figure on being able to produce a 
kw.-hour with something between ten and fifteen pounds of 
steam, and be sure of it. I venture to say that in the district 
between Boston and Washington the amount of steam re- 
quired to produce a kw.-hour as applied to the railroads and 
to the factories, will average 25 to 30 pounds, and conse- 
quently there is offered an enormous saving in production. 
This, however, is not to pre-empt any stations in central 
districts that are merely contributing their quota. 

This was seriously considered in Washington, and I do not 
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know but what you may have all noticed in the papers the 
plan which Secretary Lane has proposed which comprehends 
practically what I have tried to describe. There was sub- 
mitted through the secretary-treasurer to the Appropriation 
Committee of the Senate, a bill calling for the investigation 
of this matter—a bill reading “‘This amount of money to be 
_ appropriated for the investigation of the economies to be 
obtained by a power generation and transmission system 
covering the district between Boston and Washington.” On 
account of the great number of bills being held up in Con- 
gress, this, together with others, has been laid over, but it is 
to be hoped that the new Congress will appropriate a suffi- 
cient amount of funds to make this investigation. 

I want to leave with you this thought. In discussing this 
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matter of a superior power line with a number of engineers, 
I have not found a single dissenting voice. Some one may 
say that the idea is all imagination, but that is wrong. I 
must confess there is imagination in it: I think the man 
who has no imagination needs a guardian. Let us admit 
that there is some imagination. You must imagine a patent 
before you can make it. I claim that the scheme is practical. 
There is nothing in it that is impractical. Let us make the 
investigation and find out. 

Do not let us get behind England, who is doing just this 
thing. We have as much area in this regional district as 
England has. If we have got to compete with the world’s 
markets and maintain a world standard we must have some 
superior scheme by which these powers can be made and used. 


Progress Toward Financing Railroad Requirements 


Railroad Administration Borrows $50,000,000—Arrangements 
for Warrants and Acceptances Being Worked Out 


HE IMMEDIATE PROBLEM of temporarily financing the 
T obligations of the Railroad Administration to the 
railroads and to the equipment companies appears 
now to be solved except for the working out of details. Con- 
ferences have been held between the administration, Howard 
Elliott as head of a committee of the railway executives, and 
the bankers. The Railroad Administration is to issue war- 
rants to the railroad companies for part of the amounts due 
them to enable them to meet interest and dividend payments, 
and it is proposed that the bankers loan railroad companies 
money on the security of these warrants. The railroad com- 
panies’ own credit, where this is good, will also be used. 
This would leave the War Finance Corporation free to help 
the weaker roads. 

The War Finance Corporation has loaned $50,000,000 to 
the Railroad Administration to replenish working capital in 
the hands of federal treasurers. This $50,000,000 repre- 
sents all that the administration, itself, can get from the War 
Finance Corporation, but individual companies may secure 
loans. 

The Navy Department has made a payment of $10,000,000 
on account of the money it owes the Railroad Administration. 

The War Department owes the administration about 
$100,000,000. Efforts are being made to collect some of this. 


Equipment to Be Financed by Trade Acceptances 


The plan by which the equipment builders and those who 
furnished the materials and specialties are to receive their 
pay for the cars and locomotives ordered by the Railroad 
Administration last year, in the form of trade acceptances 
running for 90 days and bearing interest, has been practically 
completed except for the arrangement of details which is in 
charge of a committee headed by F. N. Hoffstot, president 
of the Pressed Steel Car Company and including J. E. Dixon, 
vice-president of the Lima Locomotive Works, W. H. Woodin, 
president of the American Car & Foundry Company, and Mr. 
Pigott, president of the Pacific Car & Foundry Company. 

As briefly reported last week, Director General Hines 
conferred on March 13 with a group of representatives of 
the car and locomotive companies to which the Railroad 
Administration owes money for equipment already delivered 
and will owe additional amounts for cars and locomotives to 
be delivered during the current year. A preliminary meeting 
was held in the morning and a second one late in the after- 
noon, which was also attended by H. B. Spencer, director 
of the Division of Purchases, and C. B. Eddy, associate 
director of the Division of Finance, after which the Railroad 


Administration issued a statement Thursday evening in 
substance saying that the director general is considering giv- 
ing permission to the equipment companies to draw drafts on 
the director general for amounts due, the drafts to be ac- 
cepted .by the director general. The Federal Reserve Board 
holds that such drafts, running for not more than 90 days, 
are eligible for re-discount by the federal reserve banks at 
the prevailing rates of discount for trade acceptances. 

It is estimated that the amount which will fall due to 
equipment and specialty manufacturers to June 30 will be 
$183,681,965. The question of whether the specialty manu- 
facturers should draw direct on the director general or on the 
locomotive builders has not been decided. 

A statement of the contractual obligations of the Railroad 
Administration to the car and locomotive builders as of De- 
cember 31, 1918, which, incidentally, gives the unit prices 
paid for the various types of locomotives and cars ordered, 
is given in the following table, which has been filed in the 
record of the hearings before the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce and appears in the printed reports of the 
hearings, having been inserted following Mr. Hines’ tes- 
timony before the committee on February 3, 4, 5 and 6. It 
shows the make-up of the $286,000,000 which Mr. Hines 
has explained will become payable to the equipment com- 
panies during the year as fast as the cars and locomotives 
are delivered. A large part of this amount is payable in 
turn by the locomotive and car builders to the companies 
furnishing the materials and the specialties for the equipment. 
The statement is as follows: 


THE STANDARD LocoMoTIvE ORDERS 


RECAPITULATION. 
Num- 
ber Type 

Light switchers 
Light switchers . 
Heavy switchers 
Heavy switchers 
Light Pacific 
Light Mikado 
Light Mikado 
Light Mikado 
Heavy Pacific 
Light mountain 
Heavy Mikado 
Heavy Mikado 
Heavy mountain 
Light Santa Fe 
Light Santa Fe 
Heavy Santa Fe 
Heavy Santa Fe 
Light Mikado 
Light mallet 
Heavy mallet 
Heavy mallet 
Consolidation 


Amount 
$5,404,350.00 


Price 
$36,029.00 


1,378,363.20 
3,377,150.00 

366,979.05 
6,048,600.00 
2,350,170.00 
1,843,900.00 
7,361,670.00 
1,608,570.00 


$114,972,103.00 
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CONTRACTUAL OBLIGATIONS, DECEMBER 31, 1918—CoNnTRACTS FOR 


Capital Expenditures Program to Be Reviewed 
100,000 STranparp Cars 


The entire program of capital expenditures for this year, 
























































RECAPITULATION ‘ Z i P 2 ‘ 
Namber o Wr o Brice. sins Amount including the carry-over from last year, is to be reviewed in 
— Hopper aeolian ci ALR 2'916.67 70,416.750.00 the light of the financial situation caused by the failure of 
5,000 : Bie co iaceite ante etn xiao 2,918.88 72,972,000.00 | inti j j 
25,000 Mado. ok cccoswasdeend 3,050.03 7é'251'25000 the railroad appropriation bill, and not only will new work 
5,000 MES 6 6 tsneh rks \ecenicaounes 3,173.89 15,869,450.00 not be started without further approval both by the corporate 
00,000 $289,453,450.00 Officers and the Division of Capital Expenditures but work 
Dalewmbe Gee Gk. TODGMIONIIES o.5i5s 6c. cccidacciebnetcoesce $74,370,918.62 already under way will be discontinued, except with their 
Bae IG OE COIs ence Sos oad wceeck awa ouee tan eebek eke 212,266,942.37 approval, except where necessary to insure safety or where it 
DN a iraicavadeccdenss vei iae causes $286,637,860.99 | would cost more to stop it than to continue. This plan was 
ContractuaL Osiications Dec. 31, 1918—Contracts For 1,930 STANDARDIZED LOCOMOTIVES 
Num- Less payment 
Name and type ber Price Amount Total cost onaccount Balance due 
American Locomotive Co.: 
Me PINS a ghlel o0e 25.10, RGR rede tare ee mare can sa oe Maree ORE ba $57,178.25 $1,429,456.25 
Light switchers 5 130 36,029.00 4,683,770.00 
Heavy switchers 75 43,966.00 3,297,450 00 
Light Pacific .... 10 50,867.00 508,670.0€ 
Light Mikado .... 287 53,619.00 15, 388, 653.00 
Heavy Pacific . 10 53,924.00 539,240.00 
Light mountain 20 56,995.00 1,139,900.00 
Heavy Mikado 130 58,761.00 7,638,930.00 
Heavy mountain 3 61,929.00 185,787.00 
Light Santa Fe 75 62,277.00 4,670,775.00 
I Nahai g Sita. 04's aieiva bee + ae WER Malageorbe ee wala le rare 40 67,543.00  2,701,720.00 
IONS oiciinbuita ors 0s Cais Wa weisie tie eae DE os dee seem os 15 78,339.00 1,175,085.00 
I EE a agra wins weaves eb ReMi Meals We vee eelne Rewale o 92,195.00 460,975.00 
—— $43,820,411.25 $30,488,037.22 $13,332,374.03 
American Locomotive Co. (1919 contract): 
INNS Se hicaktins<oived-& Galera tk 6 oie alae ain, wie a owas ota Ce oe 150 $60,613.27 $9,091,990.50 
6.6 he iio a etch tenths SONS Reece a eees 50 63,686.90  3,184,345.00 
SI es aN Gk Khan Ware. Sie ob wee Cease Sasa eee 20 68,918,16 1,378,363.20 
MI Baa ian isis dc wien Sierace Gla vision esStpialetatate albedo 5 73,395.81 366,979.05 
SN N06 Bc 6 5 Lae Gh eas RUS Reghaes Tb GBC Rew ECE 50 38,416.33 1,920,816.50 
SIN IN ood atic Sie SG. whys alt ac scat la care toro ace ne neal poke GA Rasa Te ess wT 150 46,199.03 6,929,854.50 
NE IN = iro: 5 Sri Wiig 6.855 010s GRl ee we Ries How elaenaeea wa eele 75 98,155.60 7,361,670.00 
—_———___—_ JUST 8 aa. eb 4 NO 30,234,018.75 
Baldwin Locomotive Works: 
DONS dg oidina Gla aigl ncn doh ho de KS awa Mina es bcd nei 20 $36,029.00 $726,580.00 
RN IN 55505) 58 cau coreg sc. 0 rascals Wy SOAR mate 6) oH a sl SERS 75 43,966.00  3,297,450.00 
IND) 35.5 er ea cha- sab w, Sela ulg'al hts WalSco dade ee Gare eae Ceee 33 50,867.00 1,678,611.00 6 
EE I SI 6 a: cistern Gory beso tarp dee Raha: wR Riot WON i ae le a AT 183 53,619.00 9,812,277.00 
INE Si Sila, Seay akcrocbareriahec 6 ao EAS etn erkase ME Tne 10 53,924.00 539,240.00 
I 5S LG oie! h, « cloves Gian c eciMa eine Meee ROK err Medea ae 15 56,995.00 854,925.00 
NE I oo 5.5, 50a 6 4:4.0r wih in G0 aim & ores ernmielar ee ware Sia Telnemn aS 87 58,761.00 5,112,207.00 
MN NINN 5: dol 56a a a's 0:6, 90 9 nid robe sipleinieei ed enuee, WSN ene SHOTS 2 61,929.00 123,858.00 
MM MINN 6 vu igr achieve oda: doe oie Some Rn waa ack alee a 75 62,277.00  4,670,775.00 
NIE WO a 60. 5:dceio. bral Gina isin  Win-p ace when Www acme wre gina 10 67,543.06 675,430.00 
IS aha 5:55 ok rw nce. 60s ie rds Fang oie SiaTnne iwi, ww ga a 15 78,339.00 1,175,085.00 
EE eee nce nee Mee eee eee aoe seen 15 92,195.00  1,382,925.00 
CII. i siaciicik ope wren sa Ws meas Gatun gente ernbyercene ss 30 53,619.00  1,608,570.00 
—_——_—_______. 31,651,933.60 8,000,000.00 22,651,933.00 
Lima Locomotive Works: 
I sg a lad Brana nt AAG WI Rata eR WE Gin ee ea 60 $53,619.00 $3,217,140.06 
BA TEE ccd as Cawer se season snieteteereweser s<ciews eared a 100 60,486.00  6,048,600.00 
9,265,740.00 2,112,147.16 7,152,592.84 
ca aps seh ate icc als eis cin savas hr eh tala Ri Osan wore tance RGSS KSA es  “Baeiaeences $114,972,103.00 $40,601,184.38 $74,370,918.62 
Less units completed ON ras ak PG 5» satsiegSrnicals  . ahisuue bansees 33,769,997.76 33,769, 997.76 
OG EIIIOUND on 5 iirc acenka esi nnieudene seamen EMER. un | 8" BSeaneane-s 81,202,105.24  6,831,186.62 74,370,918.62 
ContracTtuaL Osuications, Pec. 31, 1918—Contrracts For 100,000 Freic:t Cars 
: ; Less payment 
Name Number Type Price Amount Total cost on account Balance due 
American Car & Foundry Co......... 9,000 S. S. box $3,050.05 $27,450,450 
American Car & Foundry Co......... 11,000 D. S. box 2,918.88 32,107,680 
American Car & Foundry Co......... i a 8 2,697.20 13,486,000 
American Car & Foundry Co......... 6,000 Hopper 2,816.67 16,900,020 
——_—_—- $89,944,150.00 $26,069,876.83 $63,874,273.17 
ce i ee ee 3,000 S. S. box 3,050.05 en mken ; 9,150,150.00 1,622,220.42 »527,929.58 
Cambria Steel Co.. 3,000 Hopper See ~~ 3 _ .sea nate 8,450,010.00 285,634.68 8,164,375.32 
Haskell & Barker.... S. S. box 3,050.05 18, 300, 300 
Haskell & Barker....... c. 2,697.20 5,394,400 
—__——__ 23,694,700.00 6,848,149.38 16,846,550.62 
Keith Car & Manufacturing Co...... 1,500 D. S. box Mees 4,378,320.00 1,022,652.46 3,355,666.54 
ee ae ee e D. S. box See Ct Rese win 2,918,880.00 853,522.96 2,083,357.04 
Lenoir Car Works..... paaemne es D. S. box See ti(“(té‘«t we nw ws 5,837,760.00 1,303,771.81 4,533,988.19 
Liberty Car & Equipment Co. — D. S. box Re +e ie e'en'509' 2,918,880.00 447,763.72 2,471,116.28 
Magor Car Corporation...........++. Cc. & SS. coe 2,697,200.00 587,681.53 2,109,518.47 
Mount Vernon Manufacturing Co.... 4,000 D. S. box Be laa eS Ow 11,675,320.00 1,172,396.20 10,503, 123.80 
Pacific Car & Foundry Co D. S. box ho eee 5,837,760.00 1,217,693.32 4,620,066.68 
Pressed Steel Car Co...... ‘ C. Gx 2,697.20 17,531,800 
a ee ee 2 eee Hopper 2,816.67 14,083,350 
Peesee Sees Cae Ca. s,s cvedsacscce 2,500 70-ton 3,173.89 7,934,725 
—_—- 39,549,875.00 13,540,747.86 26,009,127.14 
PREMERS Si dusadsnde ss ocawy ee tee 6,000 S. S. box 3,050.05 18,300,300 
PN Me. o. Weteesate nas taneetaeves 2,000 Hopper 2,816.67 5,633,340 
‘. 23,933,640.00 5,539,212.94 18,394,427.06 
Gis aiicconecamanastsex 4,000 Hopper 0” =e oe ee 11,266,680.00 3,847 ,869.47 7,418,810.53 
St. -Leuis-Car Co....... : _ S. box See =, raw aide 3.050,050.00 93,744.21 2,956,305.79 
Standard Steel Car Co.. D. S. box 2,918.88 5,837,760 
Standard Steel Car Co.. Hopper 2,816.67 14,083,350 
over ve — — “ ES aps ee % G. ee Me esa eas 
MOOT NEE GE los vccecsceccs ton iva. 934, 
2 ——_—- 42,690,435.00 12,277,168.85 30,413,266.15 
McGuire-Cummings Manufacturing Co. 500 D. S. box , ee re 1,459,440.00 456,399.99 1,003,040.01 
ORE ceiiccinsbacedegens Sica) wWisecrewe. | uceteageee . —“wee'eesje se $289, 453, 450.00 $77,186,507.63 ~$212,266,942.37 
Less equipment complete and delivered. UN begs nc Mie aetna 8 SS i ret ares 26,736,451.55 26,736,451.55 nares 
Balance uncompleted..........00+ sees iehamese een eon i  igphmevels 262,716,998.45 $50,450,056.08 $212,266,942.37 
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agreed upon at a conference held last week between T. C. 
Powell, director of the Division of Capital Expenditures, 
and Howard Elliott, chairman of the railway executives 
committee, which had previously conferred with Director 
General Hines. 

Mr. Powell, in his D. C. E. circular No. 20, addressed to 
regional directors, dated March 13, says in part: 

“Will you please instruct each federal manager to afford 
the proper corporate officer upon application full opportunity 
to review projects chargeable to capital account, whether in 
progress or contemplated, including not only the items in the 
1919 budget and on D. C. E. Forms approved since Janu- 
ary 1, 1919, but also all uncompleted items in the carry-over 
from 1918. 

“If the corporate officer withdraws or withholds approval 
of any project for financial reasons or otherwise, please pro- 
ceed as follows 

1. Work not started shall not be commenced without further approval 
by this division. 

. As to projects already started and actually 
that no further work is done, except: 

(a) When necessary to insure safety. 

(b) Where the project is so, far completed that to stop work would 
be more expensive than to continue it 

(c) Where a job is covered by bona fide contract and stopping the 


work would seriously demoralize conditions, cspecially as to working 
forces. 


under way, please see 


“In all cases where the federal manager and regional 
director believe the work should be done, whether as to new 
work or as to continuing work now in progress, even though 
the railroad company withholds or withdraws its approval, a 
full report should be promptly made to the Division of 
Capital Expenditures (with a copy thereof to the president 
of the company) stating the objections or disagreements that 
cannot be overcome, with the definite recommendation of 
the federal manager and regional director; and, pending 
further approval by this division, no such work should be 
started, and, except as provided in Section 2 above, no such 
work in progress should be carried on.” 

In addition to the temporary requirements, there are others 
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From the Philadelphia Record 
Changing Engines 


RAILWAY AGE 


‘as of September 30, 


Vol. 66, No. 12 


as shown by the following table which is an unofficial esti- 
mate of immediate and future needs: 


Rentals to railroad for 1918 unpaid 

To pay for exnenditures on inland waterways 
To finance Boston & Maine reorganization 
Equipment ordered in 1918 for delivery in 1919 
Other additions and betterments for 1918 


$380,000,000 
13,000,000 
20,000,000 
286,000,000 

+ 491, 000,000 
‘$1, 190, 000 000 
Less portion of 1919 rental to apply on No. 5 150,000,000 
$1,040,000,000 
220,000,000 
240,000,000 


ee. Cy Sr IRS 6 ia cow oc av eee cks vhebeconeke 
Estimated deficit for 1919 


$1,5 500,000,000 


Less No. 7, which can be 220,000,000 


financed by renewals, etc.... 
$1,28 280 000, 000 
Director General Hines has filed with the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce to be printed in connection 
with the report of his testimony before the committee in 
February the following approximate statement of cash re- 
ceipts and disbursements for the year 1918, which shows 
that the amounts actually paid to the railroad companies on 
account of their compensation during the year was $253,- 
000,000, of which $138,000,000 was taken from the revolving 
fund and $115,000,000 from income from operation. 
STATEMENT OF CasH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR 1918 


Revolving 
und 
$500,000,000 


Receipts— 
Original appropriation 
American Railway Express Co... 
Wells, Fargo Co. Express 
Net operating income (note) 


Total 
$500,000,000 
42,157,416 
4,759,000 
785,397,956 
$1,332,314,372 


Operation 
$42,157,416 
4,759,000 
785,397,956 


$832,314,372 





$500,000,000 





Disbursements— 


Loans to railroad companies: 
Secured 
Unsecured 

Advances on compensation 

Payment of corporate liabilities in 
excess of corporate assets re- 
ceived or collected 

Additions and betterments_ ex- 
penditures 

Purchase of standardized equip- 
ment 

Advances to inland waterways... 

Advanced to Federal managers.. 

Miscellaneous (note) 


$110,317,500 
15,500,250 
138,331,660 


$34,185,460 
34,932,863 
114,946,140 


$144,502,960 
50,433,113 
253,277,800 
68,743,883 
455,817,710 


68,743,883 
455,817,710 


114,514,400 
4,361,486 


(6,436,980) 
$631,759,562 $1, 085, 214,372 


$200,554,810 $2 47, 100,000 000 

Note.—This statement presupposes that all the income was actually col- 
lected in cash; this is not actually the case, partly because substantial 
amounts of freight and passenger fares were not actually paid in cash, 
and in part materials and supplies have necessitated the employment of a 
part of the cash. he inclusion of the item of ($6,436,980) (in paren- 
theses) is a rough way of reflecting these and other similar factors. 
STATEMENT OF ACCOUNT WITH RarLroap CoMPANIES WHOSE PROPERTIES 


1918 


114,514,400 oesece'e 
paadame 4,361,486 
74,791,000 (74,791,000) 

eiewen'e (6,436,980) 


$453,454,810 
$46,545,190 


Balance 


WeErE 1N FepEerat ContTrot as OF DeEcEMBER 31, 
Credit to Companies 
Compensation—standard return 
ess— 
RINE | 4 snd se cibbbateresentiaKe $253,277,800 
Loans, excluding New Haven loan.. 143,461,073 


$928,314,372 


396, 738,873 
Balance due on compensation $531,575,499 
Deductions 
Other items in account with the corporations 
which may be retained in payment of balance 
of compensation: 
Surplus income which can be applied to addi- 
tions and betterments. 
Balance due companies in open account which 
is estimated can be retained from compensa- 
tion on settlement thereof 


$214,211,190 


55,929,620 


$270,140,810 
Less— 
Balance payable to companies on 
open account 
Depreciation accruals 
companies , 


$20,372,215 


rt) 

100,000,000 

———— $120,372,215 
Net amount to be retained $149,768,595 
Balance payable to companies in settlement of compensation 

for the year 1918, and on open. account, and for additions 

and betterments to the companies’ property to the extent 

that compensation suffices therefor............eeeeeeeenees $381,806,904 


Note.—The figures with reference to open account are based on report 
1918, the latest available; it is believed that those 
figures will not be materially changed December 31, 1918. All other figures 
shown are of December 31, 1918. The date as to amounts which can be 
retained from companies’ income to apply on additions and betterments 
are, of necessity, estimated. 
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119 Roads Earned Less Than Standard Return 


Comparison of Net Operating Income for Last Year With 
Pre-War Results Shows Striking Changes 


roads under federal control earned less than . the 

amount of their standard return during the calendar 
year 1918, while 65 roads earned net operating income greater 
than their standard return and so contributed some $80,- 
000,000 toward making up the deficiency in meeting the 
standard return of the other roads, although the net result 
was a deficiency for all the Class I roads of $202,135,602 as 
compared with the standard return for those roads of 
$890,335 ,685. 

The so-called “standard return” is approximately the 
average net operating income for the three years ending 
June 30, 1917, and, as certified by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, is the basis for the rentals to be paid by the 
government for the use of the railway property. Thirty- 
seven of the roads had actual operating deficits for 1918, 
while only six of the 184 had average deficits during the 
three-year period. Most of the 37 are included in the 119, 
but two are not because their deficits were less than their 
average deficits for the three-year period. 

In the eastern district 22 roads earned more and 52 less 
than their standard return; in the southern district 18 earned 
more and 17 earned less; in the western district 25 earned 
more and 50 less, while of the roads having deficits 15 were 
in the east, four in the south and 18 in the west. 

The accompanying table, showing a comparison of the 
net operating income for 1918 with the standard return, has 
been compiled by the Bureau of Railway Economics. An 
examination of the figures shows some interesting facts re- 
garding the effect on the net operating income of the changes 
in the character of traffic in 1918 as well as of the policy 
of the Railroad Administration in treating the roads as a 
single system and in diverting traffic to and from various 
lines either for the purpose of securing more direct routes 
or in order to confine certain lines largely to certain classes 
of traffic. In some instances the net operating income for 
1918 greatly exceeds the standard return—frequently it is 
more than double; in other roads that had a large net oper- 
ating income during the three-year period earned only a 
small percentage of the amount in 1918. The Erie is prob- 
ably the most conspicuous example of the effect of a change 
in the character of its traffic, because whereas its standard 
return was $15,503,939, it had an operating deficit in 1918 
of $1,079,618 or a reduction of $16,583,557. The Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul earned only $3,643,192, or $23,511,- 
359 less than its standard return of $27,154,551. The Balti- 
more & Ohio, which had a standard return of $25,611,892, 
earned net operating income in 1918 of only $7,187,683, or 
a reduction of $18,424,209, and the Pennsylvania Railroad 
earned only $18,317,171, as compared with a standard re- 
turn of $51,361,262, while the Pennsylvania Company 
earned $4,284,827 as compared with a standard return of 
$14,992,785. On the other hand, the Southern Railway 
earned for the government $29,291,870 or $10,695,890 more 
than its standard return, while the Union Pacific earned 
$35,616,554 as compared with a standard return of 
$23,700,009. 

The discrepancy between the net operating income for 
1918 and the three-year average does not necessarily mean a 
diversion of traffic because increases in the case of roads 
serving the ports are frequently attributable to the increase 
in exports, and an unusually large increase in expenses, 
which might have been caused by an unusual amount of 


A TOTAL OF 119 RAILROADS out of a list of 184 Class I 
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maintenance work, would affect the comparison. In one 
case the increase in wages alone was twice the amount of 
the standard return. Therefore an analysis of the earnings 
and expenses in 1918 as compared with those in the test 








CoMPARISON OF 1918 EARNINGS Wi1TH STANDARD RETURN—EASTERN District 


Amount by 


which net 

operating 

income was 

Net greater or 

Standard operating less than 

Road return income standard 

1918 return 

OES io Stark we ew are orse7e $526,883 $175,134 —$351,749 

Atlantic City St UA Le tech 222,066 1,018,479 796,413 
Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Ter- 

_ MiMal ceevccsscccseveccceces 1,254,546 d158,175 —1,412,721 

Baltimore & Ohi... ccccsacccre 25,611,892 7,187,683 —18,424,209 

Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic. 86,647 d 21,323 —107,970 

Bangor & Aroostook........... 1,555,775 592,229 —963,546 

Belt Railway of Chicago....... 869,442 1,581,682 712,240 

Bessemer & Lake Erie.......... 4,674,714 4,913,766 239,052 

ee Se eee 9,478,075 1,733,008 —7,745,067 
Buffalo & Susquehanna R. R. 

MNS. cs atric. cineca Sable beasim 592,628 104,570 —488,058 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh.. 3,276,410 1,027,518 —2,248,892 
Central New England.......... 1,468,124 53,036 —1,415,088 
Central R. R. of New Jersey.. 9,352,301 6,268,096 —3,084,205 
ee ee Co | rr 779,098 d 647,358 —1,426,456 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois.... 2,946,001 1,539,112 —1,406,889 
3 ee ee Soe 225,129 d 1,189,262 —1,414,391 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louis- 

INE & cian Aine x Wigner ara Ki nic b's aor aa ate 1,620,259 746,739 —873,520 
Chicago, Terre Haute & South- 

SEMEN. sate teenie ctea weew's 922,785 766,068 —156,717 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Western 422,213 d 165,412 —587,625 
Cincinnati Northern ........... 317,628 255,971 —61,657 
Cleveland, petneneiain Chicago & 

St. Louis ... pieraeree See 9,938,597 14,688,938 4,750,341 
Cumberland V alley ited as ww eas 1,228,967 1,846,859 617,892 
Delaware & Hudson ........... 7,409,600 2,446,556 tte 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 15,749,477 16,011,656 2,179 
Detroit & Mackinac............ 310,664 31,289 i 375 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line.. 456,512 460,195 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton...... 210,169 d 722,551 932" "720 
East St. Louis Connecting Ry. 127,220 d 385,023 —512,243 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern........ 2,862,177 4,717,973 1,855,796 
MNS ok pads iank eens Kock wawuse 15,503,939 d1, 079, 618 —16,583,557 
Fonda, Johnstown & Gloverstown. 359,583 321,183 —38,400 
Grand Rapids & Indiana. uF 929,385 247,581 —681,804 
Grand Trunk Lines in "New 

SS OEE oer er re d 4,271 d 1,088,669 —1,084,398 
Grand Trunk Western.......... 1,354,841 188,792 —1,166,049 
eR eee ee 2,637,167 2,718,733 ,566 
Indiana Harbor Belt.......... 296,054 41,603,434 —1,899,488 
Kanawha & Michigan.......... 1,295,141 1,651,579 356,438 
Lake Erie & Western .......... 1,548,542 379,653 —1,168,889 
Lehigh & Hudson River....... 519,371 357,550 —161,821 
Lehigh & New England........ 1,135,761 1,178,658 42,897 
EAE VEROT cccccas veveseewe 11,321,233 6,683,313  —4,637,920 
BI SURE wee bedk.<.84 eee wes 3, 221, 949 3,891,092 669,143 
Re eS eer ere 2,955,697 d 595,895 —3,551,592 
Maryland, Delaware & Virginia. 49,543 d 76,025 —127,568 
Petceen. COMITEL 6.606. vc vc coees 8,052,127 13,606,480 5,554,353 
GMNONE, oo oie c occ 0 6.x'0 000 or 583,086 648,042 64,956 
Monongahela Connecting ....... 33,620 139,827 : 
Newburgh & South Shore....... 75,831 215,626 139,795 
New York Central ............. 55,802,631 48,291,878 —7,510,753 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis. 2,218,857 3,834,512 1,615,655 
New York, New Haven & Hart- 

WE. 2,1 seaaeenss Oa eeee snes 16,867,128 7,534,334 —9,332,794 
New York, Ontario & Western. 2,103,589 548,583 —1,555,006 
New York, Philadelphia & Nor- 

Ee” ate saanlivion dics haeeeees 996,051 972,603 —23,448 
New York, Susquehanna & West- 

Cn cick pamehincape eh & Ce 9 800,387 419,034 —381,553 
Pennsylvania Company ........ 14,992,785 4,284,827 —10,707,958 
Pennsylvania Railroad ......... 51,361,262 18,317,171 —33,044,091 
Pere Marquette 22... scccecccee 3,748,196 3,814,052 8 
Philadelphia & Reading......... 15,868,331 8,847,389 —7,020,942 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie........ §,980,219 9,839,555 859,336 
Pittsburgh & Shawmut.......... 482,817 130,256 —352,561 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia...... 237,010 d 328,012 —565,022 
Pittsburgh, Cincin., Chicago & 

Se NG 5a Saline done Gee 00s 11,334,094 2,973,777 —8,360,317 
GR CINE, 6 canis svn ecse webs 235,698 489,964 254,266 
Rutland ...... Pei ests nice ea a ma wie 1,023,883 35,559 —988,324 
ES Sere ree 141,160 125,016 —16,144 
Staten Island Rapid Transit.... 356,824 31,042 —325,782 
Toledo & Ohio Central.......... 1,086,651 738,970 —347,681 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western.... 994,294 1,241,182 246,888 
Ulster & Delaware...cccccccccess 128,009 d 57,850 —185,859 
Union R. R. Co. of Pennsylvania 1,370,290 1,455,665 85,375 
EMME ace od cavenws os he es cous 5,857,772 3,721,029 —2,136,743 
Western Maryland ............ 3,079,593 d 492,469 —3,572,062 
West Jersey & Seashore........ 952,682 d 168,966 —1,121,648 
Wheeling & Lake Erie.......... 1,586,037 1,048,583 —537,454 
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period is required to ascertain how much of the difference 
from the pre-war results was affected by changes in traffic. 
The Southern district was the only one in which the num- 
ber of roads earning the amount of their standard return or 
more exceeded the number that failed to do so. The Atlantic 
Coast Line earned $1,445,213 more than its standard return 
of $10,180,915. The Chesapeake & Ohio earned $3,815,422 
more than its standard return of $13,226,983, the Louisville 
& Nashville earned $2,057,137 more than its standard 
return of $17, 310,495. The Richmond, Fredericksburg & 


i918 Rasnsees Ww irH STANDARD ReTURN—WESTERN Desvascs 


Amount by 
which net 











COMPARISON Ob 


operating 
income was 
Net greater or 

Standard operating less than 

Road return income standard 

1918 return 
De gn Ce $1,242,475 $1,472,292 $229,817 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe... 38,443,725 41,558,303 3,114,578 
Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western. d 33,489 244,762 278,251 
eS SO are ee 3,178,315 1,776,749 —1,461,566 
Chicago & Northwestern........ 23,201,016 12,441,437 —10,759,579 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.. 33,360,683 25,016,100 —8,344,583 
Chicago, Great Western......... 2,953,450 21,457 —2,931,993 
eS eee Tee 916,804 133,513 —783,291 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 27,154,551 3,643,192 —23,511,359 
Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis.... 127,540 d 529,254 —656,794 
Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf.... 971,512 968,722 —2,790 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific... 14,912,379 8,211,683 —6.700,696 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 

i EE ee ere 4,934,790 2,624,720 —2,310,070 
Colorado Southern ........\..... 2,481,212 2,941,746 460,534 
Denver & Rio Grande......... 8,319,377 5,434,321 2,885,056 
Denver & Salt Lake............ 353,290 d 961,458 1,314,748 
Duluth & Tron Range.......... 2,355,242 3,803,620 1,448,378 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern. 5,122,051 12,465,248 7,343,197 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic. 594,637 263,948 330,689 
El Paso & Southwestern ...... 4,145,102 4,936,392 791,290 
Fort Smith & Western.......... 82,194 186,732 104,538 
Fort Worth & Denver C ‘ity. ee 1,891,386 1,745,880 —145,506 
Fort Worth & Rio Grande...... 1,301 61,592 —62,893 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San An- 

Re ek Le 3,230,645 5,347,757 2,117,112 
Galveston Werk cecccescccsces 526,070 227,315 —298,755 
Te ee 28,666,681 11,978,791 —16,687,890 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe...... 2,828,218 2,824,146 —4,072 
Houston & Texas Central....... 1,717,506 2,286,307 568,801 
Houston, East & West. Texas.... 375,566 404,017 28,451 
pnternational $, Groot 9 Sey *) 1,394,946 1,372,281 —22,665 

ansas City exico & Orient . e 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient of | 9,073 oaraa ey 

ED en ceterndéenbseei cere ts , — 104,922 
Kansas City Southern.......... 3,216,698 2,782,977 — 423,721 
Kansas City Terminal........... 1,998,642 2,184,424 185,782 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake........ 3,420,417 2,746,635 —673,782 
Louisiana & Arkansas ......... 407,987 77,637 —330,350 
Louisiana Ry. & Navigation Co. 357,353 198,746 —158,607 
Louisiana Western ..........-- 895,178 1,823,579 928,401 
DEIGION VONIOY vvccscccesvesces 444,346 750,888 306,542 
Oe OO ee ere 147,432 9,740 —137,692 
Minneapolis & St. Lowis........ 2,639,857 235,782 —2,404,075 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 

ON Re 10,573,291 3,858,722 —6.714,569 
Minnesota & International. 7 202,455 d 57,885 —260,340 
Missouri & North Arkansas. wait 13,146 d 117,046 —136,192 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas...... 5,853,831 5,213,798 —640,033 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas of 

1 GE Se ea ere 621,773 d 800,095 -—1.421,868 
Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf. d 83,603 d 470,167 -386,564 
Missouri. Pacific ...........--- 14,206,814 11,764,562 —2,442,252 
Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Pa- 

“> 2 9 ee 1,188,526 2,357,330 1,168,804 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico.. 218,773 445,112 226,339 
POOTERGCE FOGIES ccicccceseeucs 30,057,760 28,209,373 —1,848,387 
Northwestern Pacific .......... 1,235,101 1,498,908 263,807 
Qroemee Short LAM 2.60 cceces: 10,196,750 16,703,193 506,443 
Oregon-Washington R. R. & Nav 

> AES TA rey ere 4,519,352 4,488,494 —30,858 
Pan Handic & Santa Fe........ 1,330,664 d 8,171 —1,338,835 
Peoria & Pekin Union.......... 306,514 d 105,315 —411,829 
St. Joseph & Grand Island...... 373,811 d 106,527 —480,338 
St. Louisville, Brownsville & 

DEGEEE - txteKeadhandebseveaxes 983,890 1,245,345 261,455 
St. Louis, Merchants’ Bridge 

FORME 66.0.2 cbcateredccevecs 412,428 d 106,556 —518,984 
St. Louis, San Francisco...... 13,690,213 11,199,410 —2,490,803 
St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas d 327,035 d 117,556 209,479 
St. Louis Southwestern ........ 3,355,749 3,672,695 316,946 
St. Louis, Southwestern Ry. of 

WEE pba veubensuedecneuseens 555,165 d 343,124 —898.289 
San Antomo & Aransas Pass.... 373,052 d 129,476 —502,528 
Southern Pacific .....ccocseees i 33,970,453 
Southern Pacific Steamship Lines 38,021,938 4,034,653 —16,832 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle.... 1,871,083 2,679,866 808,783 
Terminal R. R. Ass’n of St. Louis 2,574,511 1,856,682 —717,829 
Texarkana & Fort Smith........ 318,730 310,033 —8,697 
Texas & New Orleans ........ 715,136 964,627 249,491 
See PUGS cwasedcccccccce 4,107,432 3,707,266 —400,166 
Toledo, Peoria & Western...... 159,740 d 10,955 —170,695 
Trinity & Brazos Valley........ d 238,905 d 387.752 —148,847 
RR. BOGE  couranesecesevace 23,700,009 35, oe 4 11,916,545 
SHED Cateheddetatacktacse  s0Glannes ae, -. wekbens 4 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific. . 337,948 302406 —15,453 
WRGCOGTE RRCINE ccosdececescces 1,900,350 ,575, 674,950 
Wichita Falls & Northwestern... 145,245 d 489,516 —634,761 

b Road operated as a lessor company prior to December 1, 1917, 


d Indicates deficit. 
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Potomac and the Washington Southern, which handled an 
unusually large percentage of troop traffic, both earned 
greatly in excess of their pre-war average. 

In the east more than two-thirds of the roads failed to 
earn the standard return, and in the west just two-thirds had 
a similar result. Some of the more conspicuous examples of 
the roads that exceeded the amount of the guarantee in the 
east were the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 
the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, the Michigan Central, and the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis, while the Boston & Maine 
earned only $1,733,008 or $7,745,067 less than its standard 
return of $9,478,075; the Delaware & Hudson earned only 
$2,446,556 or $4,963,044 less than its standard return of 
$7,409,600 and the New York Central earned $7,510,753 








CoMPARISON OF 1918 EARNINGS WITH STANDARD RETURN—SOUTHERN 
DiIstTRIcT 

Amount by 

which net 

operating 

income was 

Net greater or 

Standard operating less than 

Road return income standard 

1918 return 

Alabama & Vicksburg.......... $322,854 $323,995 $1,141 

Alabama Great Southern........ 1,703,180 2,038,471 335,291 

Atlanta & West Point.......... 252,995 647,348 394,353 

Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic. 358,058 d 584,761 942, 819 

Pientic Ceent SANG. okcwcaces 10,180,915 11,626,128 1, 445,213 

Birmingham Southern .......... 138,815 309,612 170,797 

Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio... 1,585,159 1,098,306 —486,853 

Central of GeOP@ia......cccesis 3,450,903 3,905,339 454,436 

Charleston & Western Carolina. 466,921 548,532 81,611 

Chesapeake & Ohio............ 13,226,983 17,042,405 3,815,422 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 

POMEEG. Kbcwtsiduwcakwaweenee 3,541,040 3,047,946 —493,094 
ee a ee ere 282,323 d 101,522 —383,845 
Preeige Huet Cease: ..d.0cee0 2,842,842 1,601,838 —1,241,004 
Georgia R. R. Lessee Organiza- 

en me 9 ne 858,622 2,246,569 1,387,947 
Georgia Southern & Florida..:. 511,457 347,861 —163,596 
Galt & Ship Wslanesaciccisc cues. 597,456 363,665 —233,791 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern...... 558,338 191,160 —367,178 
NS aa eee 16,282,374 12,907,466 —3,374,908 
Louisville & Nashville.......... 17,310,495 19,367,632 2,057,137 
Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis 343,916 640,222 296,306 
SN OS ea er 2.578,203 247,368 —2,330,835 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 3,182,089 4,119,127 937,038 
New Orleans & Northeastern. 1,607,931 975,440 —32,491 
New Orleans Great Northern. 575,952 409,221 = 166,731 
Mertele & Western «.cccccicus 20,534,163 18,256,481 - 2,277, 682 
Norfolk Seuthern §«.<cccsecce 1,166,991 289,942 377 5049 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Pvo- 

CE ie dvcaln ds Uke ss ce we ass 1,137,374 3,016,827 1,879,453 
Senmeare Ait Lame 6. cscccceses 6,497,025 3,636,725 —2,860,300 
eee SR a net errr 18,595,980 29,291,870 10,695,890 
Southern Ry. in Mississippi... d 75,843 d 40,794 35,049 
Tennessee Central .....c6sccess 162,734 d 4,745 —167,479 
TEURMONEN, ebsaldusn-s bots o-atnand awe 6 3,247,603 1, oer 259 1,399,344 
Washington Southern ......... 468,433 1,721,555 1,253,122 
Western Ry. of Alabama........ 288,238 614. 106 325,868 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley.... 3,862,318 4,499,956 637,638 

a Returns for 1918 cover nine months to September 30; road merged with 


Baltimore & Ohio on October 1. 
d Indicates deficit. 





less than its standard return of $55,802,631. ra the western 
district the Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe earned $3,114,578 
more than its guarantee of $38,443,725, the Duluth & Iron 
Range and the Duluth, Missabe & Northern earned amounts 
greatly in excess of the standard return; while the Chicago’ 
& North Western earned only $12,441,437 as compared with 
$23,201,016, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy earned 
$25,016,100 as compared with $33,360,683, the Chicago, 
Great Western earned only $21,457 as compared with $2,- 
953,450 and the Great Northern earned $11,978,791 as 
compared with $28,666,681. 

The total standard return for the Class I roads amounts 
to $890,335,685. Forty-three of the roads have executed con- 
tracts with the Railroad Administration providing for a 
total compensation of approximately $485,000,000. Some 
of these contracts include several other Class I roads. A 
statement recently made by Director General Hines shows 
that $253,277,800 was actually paid in 1918 on account of 
compensation, of which $138,000,000 was taken from the 
revolving fund and $115,000,000 from operating income. A 
total of $214,000,000 was deducted from the rental to apply 
on capital expenditures and after various other adjustments 
between the companies and the Railroad Administration it 
owed the companies on January 1, $381,806,904. 















Unification of Car Inspection and Maintenance’ 


Backing of Operating Officers Needed by Car Department to 
Perform Its Functions Effectively 


By J. J. Tatum 
General Supervisor of Car Repairs, United States Railroad Administration 


the inspection and maintenance of car equipment is not 
uniform and they have frequently urged unification of in- 
spection and repairs, deeming it to be an important factor of 
safety, good performance and economical operation. 
Unification of inspection and repairs to equipment was 
found by the United States Railroad Administration to be 
such an important requirement of good railroad performance 


r HAS GENERALLY been found by railroad managements that 


that it soon began to lay plans and make instructions effective © 


that would unify inspection and repairs, as well as to 
standardize equipment. 

For this reason Circular No. 7 was issued, June 8, 1918, by 
C. R. Gray, former director of the division of operation, to 
insure that inspection and repairs would be properly made to 
car equipment. Mechanical Department Circular No. 7 was 
issued October 17, covering repairs to refrigerator cars for 
the purpose of standardizing the repairs to refrigerator cars 
to such extent that they would be suitable for the service they 
are intended to perform. Mechanical Department Circular 
No. 8 was issued November 1, 1918, for the purpose of 
standardizing materials for freight car repairs in order that 
repairs could be made promptly and uniformly. 

Knowing that certain things must be done and issuing in- 
structions to do them does not always mean they will be done, 
or that the instructions issued will be complied with. Some- 
thing more is required. The mén in charge should be capable 
not only of issuing instructions but capable of knowing when 
instructions are being complied with. ‘They should also be 
capable of issuing workable instructions and selecting men 
who are capable of complying with their instructions. 

If this statement is true then we should have thorough, 
capable and efficient men at the head of car departments, who 
know when a car is properly inspected and how to inspect it. 
They should know when a car is properly repaired and how to 
repair it. If they are capable of doing this, they should then 
be capable of selecting the right men to see that this work is 
properly performed. ‘They should know that the foremen 
they have placed in charge of their repair shops are not only 
capable of repairing cars and knowing that they are properly 
repaired but that they are also capable of seeing that the men 
doing the work do it properly. 

When selecting a man as foreman car inspector or leading 
inspector, it should be known that the man selected is not 
only capable of inspecting a car and knowing when it is 
properly inspected but that he is capable of selecting men as 
inspectors who are able to inspect cars properly. 

After these requirements are met, we may look with con- 
fidence for unified inspection and maintenance of equipment, 
but not until then. 

Even after this is done there will still continue to be im- 
proper inspection and maintenance of equipment and a 
variance from the unification requirements if those in charge 
of these men do not respect their action. I mean by this 
statement that inspectors should be given all trains to inspect 
and they should be permitted to hold them a sufficient length 
of time to give each car the needed inspection and repairs, or 
to shop the defective car out for repairs. After a car inspector 
has shopped a car for defects which make it unsafe to be 





*Abstract of a paner read before the Central Railway Club at Buffalo, 
N. Y., March 14, 1919. 
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continued in service, no one should be permitted to cause such 
car to be placed back in service until the repairs for which 
the car was shopped have been made properly, or improper 
repairs corrected. One giving or assuming such authority, 
will by his act, become an enemy to safety and a promoter of 
disaster that may result in loss of life or limb and destruction 
of property. 

It should be considered just as serious and dangerous for 
one to remove a shop card from a defective car and permit it 
to go into service without necessary repairs being made, or 
permit a car to go into service with a shop card on it without 
the repairs being made, as it would be for one to change a red 
signal to white before an approaching train, without knowing 
whether or not the block into which the train is to move is. 
safe and clear. In my opinion, one act is just as serious and 
just as liable to cause disaster as the other. 

Therefore, Mr. Railroad Manager, it is with you to see 
to it that your car inspectors are given your trains to inspect, 
with the time to make needed inspection and repairs. If this- 
is not done you should be responsible for the failure of such: 
cars and not the head of the car department or his inspector. 
It also lies with you to see that the car inspector’s action, 
when shopping a car out for repairs, is given your full sup- 
port, to the extent that, should anyone remove a shop card 
from a defective car and permit it to go into service before 
necessary repairs are made, or place a car in service with a 
shop card on it, such person should be relieved from the 
service for the good and safety of all concerned. If this is 
not done, then the motto we have established —“Safety First” 
—is only a mockery and you are deceiving yourself as well as 
the public, in your efforts to promote such a doctrine. 

The protection of millions of passengers using the rail- 
roads of our country, as well as railroad employees, and the 
protection of billions of dollars’ worth of railroad property 
and billions of dollars of freight hauled in cars operating 
ever our railroads depends upon the thorough and careful 
inspection made to our cars. There also depends upon their 
careful inspection and the repairs to equipment the protection 
of foodstuffs needed to feed hundreds of millions of people. 
With this great responsibility upon the inspectors, their value 
cannot be discounted. 

To bring about these desired conditions it is necessary that 
we first select for the heads of our car departments men who 
have been thoroughly trained and well experienced. They 
should see to it that inspectors selected are capable of making 
safe and proper inspection of car equipment. This can only 
be established by requiring inspectors to pass an examination 
that will insure that after once passing the examination they 
are capable of performing the work assigned to them. 

They should also see that inspectors are given all trains to 
inspect and permitted to hold them until inspection is made. 
Cars once inspected and passed as being fit for service should 
be in such condition that, when inspected again at next in- 
spection point, they will not be shopped out for defects that 
existed at the time of the previous inspection; neither should 
they fail while in movement due to such defects. In other 
words, should an inspector pass a car as being safe and fit 
for loading at St. Louis that car should be in condition to 
continue through to New York or any destination without 
being shopped out or breaking down in movement, due to 
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defects existing when the car was inspected at St. Louis. 
When a car repaired on shop tracks at Chicago is moved to 
New York for loading it should not be necessary to shop it 
for defects that existed when it was placed on the shop 
tracks, or for improper repairs made at Chicago, on or before 
its arrival at New York. No car should be placed for load- 
ing until first inspected and given needed repairs. 

Unless we are able to obtain these desirable conditions 
our inspection or our repairs are not uniform, or our super- 
visors are not capable and efficient, or someone is removing 
shop cards or causing cars to leave inspection points or 
repair yards before they are in proper condition for service. 

Unless such practices are corrected (if they exist) we can- 
not expect to establish the unified requirements which would 
result in safe and economical operation. Unified inspection 
and repairs will mean to our railroads less loss of life and 
limb of passengers and trainmen, greater car mileage, fewer 
accidents, less destruction of equipment and property, less 
repeated shopping of cars, greater car supply, less need for 
purchase of new equipment, decrease in cost of operation, less 
maintenance cost, prompt handling of business, greater satis- 
faction to shippers, better earnings for railroads and a more 
satisfactory dividend for the stockholders. 


Discussion 


In presenting his paper Mr. Tatum referred to the fact that 
of the more than two and a half million freight cars in the 
country about 125,000 cars are being held for repairs and 
more than 100,000 cars are being repaired per day. There 
are on 80 railroads, or about 57.6 per cent of the railroads 
reporting to the Railroad Administration, less than four per 
cent bad order cars. On February 15 there were 141,000 


men employed in car repairs on 139 Class I railroads, which 
were holding an average of slightly over five per cent of their 
cars in bad order. 

F. W. Brazier, superintendent rolling stock, New York 


Central, questioned the significance of the figures given by 
Mr. Tatum as to the number of cars actually in bad order 
condition, owing to the fact that instead of giving cars 
thorough repairs too many of them had only received suffi- 
cient repairs to get them temporarily back into service. He 
endorsed the requirements for unification outlined by Mr. 
Tatum, stating that the instructions are clear enough, but that 
little attention is paid to some of them; when business is rush- 
ing there is a great demand for equipment and only such re- 
pairs are made as will keep the cars running, instead of giving 
them the thorough repairs they need, when they are empty and 
on the repair track. M. C. B. Circular 4-A, now in effect, was 
quoted to show that it is not so much instructions that are 
needed as some way of securing their full observance. This 
circular alone, if carried out, would greatly improve the con- 
dition of equipment not now suitable to meet modern service 
conditions. In this connection Mr. Brazier stated that the 
New York Central on August 1, 1918, had 7,000 cars yet 
to be equipped with safety appliances. Since that time only 
eight cars have been reported as being equipped with the 
safety appliances on foreign lines, as compared with 370 
foreign cars which have had the appliances brought up to 
standard on the New York Central Lines. The need of 
adequate force behind instructions, if they are to be carried 
out, was further emphasized by Mr. Brazier, who cited the 
case of the safety appliance standards now adopted and en- 
forced by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The Master 
Car Builders’ recommendations for the ladder location were 
complied with by about 85 per cent of the railroads, but the 
other 15 per cent of the roads persisted in applying their 
ladders in exactly the opposite location. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission did not formulate new standards, but 
it required the force behind the Safety Appliance Acts to 
bring about 100 per cent compliance with the standards 
formulated by the association. 
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The need of the highest type of supervision in the car de- 
partment was emphasized, its importance being indicated by 
the fact that in 1917 the New York Central spent $8,000,000 
in the maintenance of locomotives, whereas the car depart- 
ment’s expenditures totaled $17,000,000. But labor condi- 
tions have been such during the past year that it has been 
difficult to keep men in the service long enough to develop 
good inspectors. 

Commenting on Mr. Tatum’s remarks as to the need of 
holding trains for thorough inspection, Mr. Brazier advocated 
that no car be placed for loading until it has passed a 
thorough inspection. Such inspection should apply particu- 
larly to the running gear, brake rigging and draft gear, which 
must be in first-class condition on all cars, while some other 
parts of the car need not necessarily be in perfect condition to 
receive certain classes of lading. 

Mr. Brazier called attention to the air brake situation, 
which is one of the most serious conditions affecting the proper 
operation of freight cars. He suggested as a subject for in- 
vestigation how many railroads have proper yard facilities 
for testing the brake equipment and making necessary repairs 
to it. Referring to this matter, Mr. Tatum mentioned an 
istance in which a railroad was endeavoring to economize in 
the purchase of material by reclaiming old cylinder gaskets, 
no new ones being purchased. An inspection was made of 
some of the brakes thus overhauled after the work had been 
completed and the brakes stenciled ready to return to service; 
the fact was disclosed that the brakes leaked off so fast that 
it was impossible for the inspector to read the gage quick 
enough to say whether they had applied or not. A question 
as to the proper life of air hose in its relation to brake condi- 
tions was raised by H. C. Woodbridge, regional supervisor 
of the Fuel Conservation Section of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration, who stated that it costs as much to stop a train as tu 
renew an air hose. This was cited as an indication of the 
false economy of attempting to retain air hose in service 
beyond the peritd during which they may reasonably be 
expected to remain tight. It was suggested that if road fore- 
men and enginemen would report excessive train line leakage 
these reports might serve as a means of keeping the car 
department advised as to tendencies in the condition of air 
brake equipment. L. D. Gillette, inspector of the Canadian 
Dominion Railway Commission, also referred to the question 
of porous hose as being a source of great danger to the safe 
movement of traffic——the proper place to locate the porous 
hose being in the yard and not on the road. In reply, Mr. 
Tatum stated that he considered the safe life of an air hose 
to be about one year, and referred to the fact that the Master 
Car Builders’ Association is now considering the formulation 
of rules covering the question of air brake maintenance. 

R. S. Miller, master car builder of the New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis, raised the question as to what constitutes a 
serviceable car. Various interpretations of this expression are 
being adhered to in different localities, which causes difficulty 
under present conditions in the free movement of equipment. 
If a uniform interpretation were available it would materially 
assist in securing unified inspection. Mr. Miller also advo- 
cated the universal use of the Master Car Builders’ rules for 
the examination of car inspectors rather than the individual 
sets of such rules instituted by various car department heads. 
In answer to the question as to what constitutes a serviceable 
car, Mr. Tatum stated that he considered a car serviceable 
when it was in condition to carry the class of freight for 
which it was built, but that this did not preclude the use of 
box cars not in serviceable condition for first-class merchan- 
dise to carry rough freight. 

W. H. Sitterly, general car inspecter, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, emphasized the air brake situation, stating that the 
brakes contribute very largely to bad car conditions. The 
one difficulty is that time enough is not given to the car in- 
spector to properly do his work, and it is also necessary that 
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adequate time be given to making the needed repairs disclosed 
by the inspection. Cars should not be delivered in inter- 
change with a clean bill of health merely to get rid of them. 
Facilities should be available for repairing the cars. There 
should be only about one and a half times the day’s work 
ahead of the car repair forces and to keep within this figure 
adequate facilities and enough men must be provided. Great 
assistance in securing proper compliance with rules relating 
to car repairs in interchange has been rendered by the Rail- 
road Administration in holding the individual responsible for 
failure to make needed repairs or for making improper re- 
pairs, instead of the matter being, as it formerly was, a 
subject for adjustment between the railroad companies in- 
volved. Mr. Sitterly referred to an analysis of 787 box cars 
which had been made at Buffalo to ascertain their suitability 
to be coopered for grain. Of these cars only 55 per cent were 
found fit to carry grain. He stated that this situation could 
be improved by using cars which were not suitable to be 
coopered for grain for loading such commodities as fertilizer, 
hides, oil, etc., which leave the car in a condition unsuitable 
for grain service. 

In referring to Mr. Brazier’s discussion Mr. Tatum called 
attention to Circular No. 20, which specified that when a car 
is repaired it should be put in service to give two years’ 
service, barring accidents. In this connection he emphasized 
the need for more facilities. Operating officers and managers 
often complain about the condition of the equipment, but 
they seldom offer to furnish shop facilities adequate to carry 
out the amount of work which must be done to keep the cars 
from returning frequently to the repair tracks. It is not con- 
ducive to an ideal condition of rolling stock when a shop 
becomes somewhat congested with bad order cars to relieve 
the congestion by taking off the bad order cars without 
performing the work required. 

T. J. O'Donnell, chief joint inspector, Niagara Frontier 
Car Inspection Association, referring to Mr. Tatum’s state- 
ment that it should not be necessary to shop a car for defects 
that existed prior to the time of the last shopping, said that 
the Buffalo gateway had at least 1,000 loaded cars every 
morning, loaded from 24 to 48 hours earlier, which it was 
necessary to condemn, as high as 150 pairs of wheels having 
to be changed in one day. It is the endeavor at Buffalo to 
get cars through the terminal in three hours, but to do this 
the equipment must be in first-class condition. 

A. R. Ayers, superintendent motive power, New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis, advocated the adoption of a regular 
periodical program of general overhauling of cars similar 
to that followed in the maintenance of locomotives. He also 
considered it best to allow the owning roads to handle the 
heavy repairs and betterments to their own equipment, as 
they are in a position to live up to the requirements of 
Circular No. 8. Furthermore, they are in a position to lay 
out the program for betterments to a whole class of their own 
equipment and then carry it out on a quantity basis rather 
than one car at-a time.. Mr. Ayers emphasized the need of 
carrying out isuch: betterments by referring to a study which 
had indicated}that steel cars:or cars with steel frames came 
on the repair track.on account of the draft gear less than once 
a year, whereas wood underframe cars appear on the repair 
track for the same class of repairs about two and a half times 
a year. In other words, it is a physical impossibility to 
repair a wood underframe car so that it will run two years, on 
account of draft timbers. 

A question was raised if the Railroad Administration had 
any program in view for returning cars to the owner for such 
work. The difficulty of carrying out this work was indicated 
by the situation on the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
which had less than six per cent of its own cars on its line, 
where formerly the average was 60 to 65 per cent. In answer 
to this Mr. Tatum called attention to the fact that cars can 
now be sent home at the owner’s discretion when the cost of 
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making repairs exceéds $200 and that cars on connecting lines 
can be sent to the home road for repairs. It is the policy of 
the Administration, however, that repairs be made wherever 
the cars are located when such repairs can be made in kind. 

P. J. O’Dea, chief car inspector of the Erie Railroad, in- 
quired as to what conditions had actually been found through- 
out the country and what might be expected in the future in 
the carrying out of betterment programs for equipment not 
now fully able to meet modern service conditions. In reply- 
ing, Mr. Tatum called attention to the fact that the war had 
taxed the equipment as well as the other railroad facilities 
far beyond what has been considered its normal capacity. 
At the present time preparations are being made to carry out 
reinforcement programs on thousands of cars. It is, how- 
ever, unreasonable to expect immediate results, as little of 
this work can actually be carried out within less than a year. 
Under present conditions it takes from three to six months to 
get together the material, such as center sills, bolsters, truck 
side frames, steel ends, etc., for a single lot of 1,000 cars. 
At the present time some 20 roads are preparing to reinforce 
about 20,000 to 25,000 cars, which will eventually result in 
an improvement in conditions. 


The Problem of the British Railways 


ALIENT FACTS AS TO THE PLIGHT of the English roads 
S are given by Frank H. Fayant, assistant to the chair- 
man of the Association of Railway Executives, who 
recently returned from Europe where he made an investiga- 
tion of the effect of the war on the railways of England and 
France. 

“The English railway employees, including workers in 
coal mines and industries supplying materials to the roads, 
have, in effect, confiscated the property,” said Mr. Fayant. 
“The whole English railway system today is potentially 
bankrupt. The burden of meeting the deficit in operation 
and paying the rental to the owners is being carried by the 
public treasury; that is, the increased labor cost is being 
met by the English people through taxation. 

“When the English government took control of the rail- 
ways for war purposes in 1914, guaranteeing as rental to 
the owners the pre-war net income, the annual receipts were 
$680,000,000 and the operating expenses were $430,000,000 
—of which $250,000,000 was the payroll, $25,000,000 cov- 
ered taxes, and $155,000,000 paid for coal and materials. 
This left a net income of $250,000,000 to pay interest and 
dividends on invested capital giving a return to the owners 
of less than 4 per cent. 

“English railway wages before the war were very low— 
too low for decent living conditions. At that time the 
average annual’ wages earned per employee were less than 
$350, while in this country our average was then more than 
$800. The rapid rise in the cost of living and in wages paid 
munition workers created great unrest among the English 
railway men. The government attempted to deal with the 
problem by giving ‘war bonuses’ based on the rise in the cost 
of living. The workers gladly accepted the money but they 
objected to the way it was tagged. They wanted wages that 
would continue after the war and not bonuses. The govern- 
ment accordingly dropped the word. 

“Instead of giving the larger increases to the less well 
paid men and smaller increases to the better paid as our 
Railroad Administration has been doing, the English gov- 
ernment gave identical increases to all employees. Begin- 
ning in October, 1914, and running to November, 1918, 
there were eight successive wage increases varying from 3 
shillings to 6 shillings a week, and totaling 33 shillings, or 
$7.90. These increases in the weekly wage added $275,000 - 
000 to the payroll. Then at the end of the war, when Llc 
George appealed to the country for a vote of confidence, the 
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railway unions made a renewed demand for an eight-hour 
day. Lloyd George granted the demand, and this added 
$125,000,000 more to the payroll, making the total increase 
in wages $400,000,000 or 160 per cent. 

“This brought the payroll up to $650,000,000, as com- 
pared with total railway revenue before the war of $680,- 
000,000. There was also, as in this country, a very large 
increase in the cost of coal, steel and other materials, which 
added $140,000,000 more to the operating expenses. The 
greater part of this item, of course, is made up of increases 
in wages to coal miners and steel workers. The increase in 
the cost of materials added to the increase in wages brings 
the operating expenses of the English roads up to $970,000,- 
000 a year; including the rental, or the interest on the 
investment, the total cost of producing transportation is now 
$1,220,000,000 a year as compared with $680,000,000 be- 
fore the war—an increase of about 80 per cent. There has 
been no increase in freight rates in England to meet the great 
increase in the cost of operation. Passenger fares were 
raised 50 per cent early in the war, more for the purpose of 
reducing travel than for producing revenue. The increase 
in passenger rates, together with the increase in freight traffic, 
has probably added $100,000,000 to the revenues, bringing 
them up to $780,000,000. 

“The gross receipts of the English roads therefore are 
$190,000,000 less than the operating expenses and $440,- 
000,000 less than the total cost of producing transportation 
—the return on capital included. It is this $440,000,000, 
amounting to about one and one-quarter million dollars a 
day, that Sir Eric Geddes referred to in Parliament in his 
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speech on Monday, when he showed that the war control had 
virtually bankrupted the roads. Included in this deficit met 
by the Treasury is, of course, the value to the government of 
carrying government traffic, which, before the end of the 
war, was estimated at $150,000,000 a year. This item is 
now much less. 

“The English government must continue under the war 
control act to operate the roads for two years more, and pay 
the rental to the owners. If returned to the private com- 
panies on their present basis of rates and costs, they could 
earn neither dividends nor interest, and most of them could 
not even earn their operating expenses. A freight rate in- 
crease of 100 per cent would be necessary to enable the 
companies to survive, and the feeling in England is that 
with rates already high, no government would have the 
courage to grant such a large increase to the private com- 
panies. For this reason it is believed that nationalization of 
the English roads will be the only way out of the muddle, 
and the general public, through taxation, will then make up 
the revenues unprovided by shippers and passengers. 

“Fortunately, the American railways are in no such plight 
as the English roads. While England, at the beginning of 
the war, had high freight rates and low wages, we were 
fortunate in having low freight rates and high wages. In.this 
country we were not obliged to make such an enormous per- 
centage in wages, although our labor cost has risen greatly and 
we could raise freight rates. . . . Since 1915 the annual aver- 
age earnings of American railway workers have been advanced 
from $800 to $1,400; in England they have risen from $350 
to $900.” 







Sides and Ends—New Aggregate Used 


N INNOVATION in railway equipment is a reinforced 
A concrete car of the gondola type, invented and de- 

signed by Joseph B. Strauss, C. E., president of the 
Strauss Bascule Bridge Co., and recently built by the R. F. 
Conway Company, Chicago. The plans for the car were 
drawn up several years ago and patents were secured cover- 
ing the important features of the design. The actual con- 
struction was started during the war when it was thought that, 
due to the shortage of steel, it might be possible to relieve 
the car shortage materially by developing concrete construc- 
tion. ; 

The fundamental feature of the design is a steel skeleton 
body mounted upon the standard center sills and bolsters 
of the U. S. R. A. 40-ft., 50-ton gondola car. Concrete 
walls and floors are contained within the skeleton steel frame 
and together with the reinforcement in the floor are connected 
to the underframe in such a manner that the buffing and 
pulling stresses are distributed throughout the car body. The 
‘ car was designed for a capacity of 100,000 lb. plus the usual 
10 per cent overload. The end load was assumed at 200,000 
lb. with an allowance of 25 per cent for impact, equivalent 
to an end load of 250,000 Ib. The unit stresses in the steel 
were limited to 16,000 lb. per sq. in., and in the concrete to 
1,000 lb. per sq. in. The gondola type was chosen for this 
experimental concrete car because equipment of this type 
is subjected to the severest handling. Dumping devices were 
omitted merely to simplify the construction, but this feature 
can be incorporated in the car without any difficulty of 
design or construction. 


The car has an over-all length of 41 ft. 614 in., and 





over-all width of 10 ft. 2% in., with sides 4 ft. 10% in. high. 
The steel members of the underframe consist only of the 
center sill, which is of two,12-in. 35-lb. ship channels, with 
a % in. by 20¥% in. cover plate, and the body bolsters and 
diagonal corner braces, which conform to the U. S. R. A. 


standard design. There are six reinforced concrete cross 








Interior of the Car Body 


bearers in the car spaced approximately 4 ft. 614 in. apart. 
The size of the section varies from 4 in. by 12 in. at the sides 
to 4 in. by 1 ft. 4% in. at the center sill. The floor is 2% in. 
thick, reinforced with longitudinal and transverse rods 4% in. 
in diameter. Along the outer edge of the floor is a 3%4in. by3% 
in. angle and at the top of the sides there is a 4-in. channel. 








March 21, 1919 


This steel frame serves as the tension members of the truss 
and also furnishes a means of attachment for the reinforc- 
ing, the side reinforcing rods extending through holes drilled 
in the angles and channels. The sides are 134 in. thick and 
are strengthened at the bolsters and at the cross bearers by 




















Brake Staff End of the Reinforced Concrete Car 








reinforced concrete posts. Across the end of the car there is 
a reinforcing rib 6 in. by 1% in. located 1 ft. 1134 in. from 
the floor. There is also a diagonal rib extending up to the 
end from the lower end of the body bolster. 

The concrete work on this car represents the first com- 
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manufacturing process developed by Stephen J. Hayde, of 
Kansas City, Mo. The concrete sections in this car are 
thinner than have ever before been attempted in similar 
work and for that reason it was decided to use the cement 
gun for the walls and floors. The cross bearers, however, 
were poured in the usual manner. The forms were placed 
on the outside of the car and the skeleton frame and rein- 
forcing were put in position as shown in the illustration. The 
concrete was then shot on from the interior. The resulting 
concrete was exceedingly dense and the finish remarkably 
smooth on the surface which was against the form. The 
interior surfaces were left practically as produced by the 
cement gun. 

The use of the cement gun increased the specific gravity 
of the concrete above that computed. This fact, together with 
the necessity for using heavier steel sections than required 
in some cases brought the total weight of the car up to 53,600 
lb., or 3,600 lb. more than the computed weight. It is 
evident, however, that with proper facilities for construction 
another car of this size and design can be made to weigh 
between 46,000 and 48,000 lb. The conditions under which 
the first car was built did not permit of certain refinement 
of design and details of construction, but the plans as now 
developed for commercial production of such cars have been 
so advanced in these refinements that future cars will rep- 
resent a reduction in weight, simplification of manufacture 
and lower cost. 

This car was built with the sanction and co-operation of 
the United States Railroad Administration, and it was in- 
spected during construction by J. J. Tatum, supervisor of car 
repairs. It was turned over to the Illinois Central Railroad 
on March 17, to be used on that line 30 days, after which it 
will be delivered to the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion for such service as it may be desired to place it in. 
Meantime the further development of the concrete car will 
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Skeleton Steel Frame and Reinforcing in Position in the Forms 


mercial application of a new light weight aggregate known 
as Haydite. This material produces a concrete having a 
weight of 104 Ib. per cu. ft., and a compressive strength of 
4,450 lb. per sq. in. in 28-day tests. It is the result of a 


be handled by the Concrete Car Company of America, Chi- 
cago, which has plans completed for the various classes of 
cars with a view to manufacturing concrete cars on a com- 
mercial scale. 


































































































































































































































































































Doings of the United States Railroad Administration 





Director General Will Issue His Own Statements of Earnings 
and Expenses With Explanation of Changes 


in the monthly statistics of railway revenues and expenses 

has led to a sort of three-cornered competition ‘in' sta- 
tistics between the Railroad Administration, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the unofficial estimators. The 
commission gives out its monthly statement usually about six 
weeks after the close of the month. The commission’ has no 
press agent and its statement is in the form of a large table 
containing too many details for newspaper publication and 
without any interpretation. As a result, the idea which the 
public gets from these figures varies widely with the news- 
papers which the public reads the next morning. As it is 
always possible to get a pretty accurate estimate before the 
returns of all the roads are in, the newspaper reader may 
have received his impression from a preliminary estimate 
and not see the complete returns at all. 

In an effort to improve this situation, the Railroad Ad- 
ministration recently decided to give out its own statement 
of earnings and expenses with some explanation thereof, and 
for the month of December we had two sets of statistics. As 
these reached the newspapers on different days the result was 
merely an addition to the confusion. For the month of 
January the commission gave out its figures at four o’clock 
in the afternoon of March 13, showing a net operating in- 
come of $18,783,702, after preliminary estimates of approxi- 
mately $19,000,000 had been widely published. The Rail- 
road Administration thereupon got out its own figures about 
eight o’clock in the evening and included with them the 
Interstate Commerce Commission statistics, so that the read- 
ing public or the newspaper man who edited the statements 
might take their choice. 

The commission’s figures cover 181 Class I roads (those 
having annual operating revenues above one million dollars), 
and 17 large switching and terminal companies. This in- 
cludes a number of Class I roads and switching and terminal 
companies which are not under federal control. Ten of the 
Class I roads were relinquished. On the other hand, the 
statement does not include a large number of Class II and 
Class III roads and small switching and terminal companies 
which are under federal control. The Railroad Administra- 
tion’s statement, compiled by the Operating Statistics Section, 
covers the Class I railroads under federal control and ex- 
cludes switching and terminal companies, representing a 
mileage of 230,262, as compared with 233,055 miles covered 
by the commission’s statistics. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission figures, which are published herewith because 
they give the subdivisions of revenues and expenses not in- 
cluded in the Railroad Administration’s statement, show a 
net operating income comparable to the standard return 
guaranteed by the government of $18,783,702, as compared 
with a deficit of $4,097,117 for the same roads in January, 
1918. The term “standard return” does not apply to the 
roads included in this statement which are not under federal 
control, but the commission appends a note saying that the 
average railway operating income for the month of January 
in the three years 1915, 1916 and 1917 included in the test 
period of three years ended June 30, 1917, was $254 per mile 
of line for the United States. Multiplying this by the oper- 
ated mileage gives an item roughly corresponding to the 
standard return for the month of about $60,000,000. The 
net operating income of the Class I railroads under federal 
control, representing approximately 95 per cent of the net 
revenues of all properties in federal operation, was $19,350,- 
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354, as compared with a deficit of $3,570,299 for the same 
roads in January, 1918. The standard return applicable to 
January was $55,331,013, so that the government’s deficit 
as compared with its guarantee to the railways was approxi- 
mately $36,000,000. ‘The standard return for January is less 
than one-twelfth of the standard return for the year because 
traffic is usually lighter in January than in several of the 
other months, and expenses during the winter are likely to 
be higher than in some of the other months. The standard 
return for the Class I railroads for a year is $890,000,000. 
For the Class I roads and large terminal companies, or ap- 
proximately the. list of roads covered by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission statistics, it is $904,000,000. For all the 
roads under federal control it is $928,000,000. The Railroad 


‘Administration’s compilation for the Class I roads under 


federal control is as follows: 


Increase or Decrease 
January, January, $A... — 
1919 1918 Amount Per cent 
Operating revenues.... $390,745,075 $280,919,510 $109,825,565 39.1 
Operating expenses.... 354,305,915 266,102,459 88,203,456 33.1 
Net operating revenue. 36,439,160 14,817,051 21,622,109 145.9 
Taxes, rents, etc....... 17,088.806 18,387,350 (d) 1,298,544 (d) 7.1 
Net federal income com- 
parable to standard 
return guaranteed by 
Government ........ 19,350,354 (d) 3,570,299 22,920,653 
Standard return applica- 
ble to January....... 55,331,013 55,331,013 peta aeie ute cand 
Operating ratio ....... 90.7 94.7 (d) 4.0 (d) 4.2 


(d) Decrease. 
The commission’s statement includes the following: 


Per mile of 




















Amount road operated 
to —, Pe ee 
Item 1919 1918 1919 1918 
1. Average number miles ‘oper- 
MAE cecrsinnceaessneuene 233,054.74 233,482.93 
Revenues: 
2. ee Rr ree ee $277,914,392 $188,753,476 $1,192 $808 
OGRE a0 vececincenss 86,851,823 66,493,870 373 285 
a Re re 4,346,037 4,574,891 19 20 
DONE: vecctiesncss ge erees 6,334,779 8,797,331 27 38 
6. All other transportation.... 9,452,933 7,606,611 41 32 
Fe ee Cer e 11,468,937 8,867,084 49 38 
SB. Font Tacilitg—ey ios occ.c: 580,867 389,849 3 2 
9. oint facility—Dr.......... 163,232 123,769 1 1 
10. Railway operating revenues. 396,786,536 ” 285,359,343 “4 703 : 1 222 
Expenses: ok = eee 
11. Maintenance of way and 
MEUCUETES cc rtccevercece 58,274,720 40,882,750 250 175 
12, Maintenance of equipment. 99,546,390 67,221,222 427 288 
13. Traffic coer ececccccccceces 3,492,403 4,917,663 15 21 
14. Trans portation ..... pe eecces 185,720,069 147,476,406 797 632 
15. Miscellaneous operations ... 3,607,543 2,980,890 16 13 
16. General ... cc eecvececcesse 10,225,466 8,464,949 44 36 
17. Transpn. for investment—Cr. 400,776 422,288 2 2 
18. Railway operating expenses. 360,465,815 "271,521,592 : 1 $47 ~ 1,163 
19. Net rev. from ry. operations 36,320,721 ? 13,837,751 s 156 - 
20. Raiwey tax accruals (ex- RS a ae ae 
cluding “‘war taxes”)..... 15,325,889 14,784,037 66 
21. Uncollectible ry. revenues... 58,056 “42815 xis ox 
22. Railway operating income.. 20,936,776 cer *989,101 og 90 aed *4 
25. Equipment rents ......... ee *924,613 % *1,946,604 r 83 i *g 
24. Joint facility rents (Dr. Bal.) —‘1,328'461 —:1'161'412 6 5 
25. Net of items 22, 23 and 24. 18,783,702 "4,097,117 +81 ~~ *17 
26. Ratio of operating expenses hi? “oli. «a. 
to operating revenues...% 90.85 95.15 





*Debit item. 


The Railroad Administration’s statement says that in 
comparing the results for January, 1919 and 1918, it should 
be borne in mind that the 1918 results were very adversely 
affected by the extreme weather conditions and the serious 
traffic congestion which obtained at that time: also that 
neither the increases in freight and passenger rates nor the 
increases in wages made effective during 1918 are included 
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in the January, 1918, figures, while both of these factors are 
present in the January, 1919, figures. Furthermore, the 
expenses for January this year included approximately 
$1,500,000 back pay applicable to prior months. 

The Railroad Administration’s statement also gives a sum- 
mary of the monthly reports of freight traffic movement and 
car performance compiled by the Operating Statistics Section 
for the month of January, showing an increase in the net ton 
miles of revenue and non-revenue freight of 10 per cent. The 
detailed statistics were published in the Railway Age of 
March 7. The statement notes that on account of better 
weather conditions and the relief in traffic congestion it was 
possible to handle 10 per cent more ton miles with no increase 
in train miles. ‘There was an increase in the average train 
load of 58 tons, or 10.2 per cent. There was a slight decrease 
in carloading from 29.4 tons to 29 tons, which is attributed 
to the fact that there was a decrease in the percentage of the 
heaving loading coal tonnage to the total tonnage handled. 
The decrease in the percentage of loaded to total car miles 
of 5.4 per cent is ascribed to the freer movement of returning 
empties this year on account of better weather and traffic 
conditions. 


Railroad Administration and Department of Commerce 
Disagree on Rates 


Contending that the Railroad Administration is operating 
a public service and is not organized for profit, Secretary 
Redfield of the Department of Commerce has filed a brief 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission intervening in be- 
half of the Solvay Process Company in a complaint against an 
increase in rates on limestone from Jamestown, N.Y., to Sol- 
vay on the Delaware, Lackawanna& Western. The brief, which 
establishes a precedent of one government department interven- 
ing on behalf of a private litigant against another government 
department, attacks the increased rate on the ground that it 
is excessive for the railroad and for the shipper, although 
authorized by the Railroad Administration because of the 
general need for greater revenues. On May 16, 1918, the 15 
cent rate per gross ton was increased to 17 cents. On June 
25, 1918, at the time of the general increase in rates, it was 
further increased to 40 cents, and on September 16 it was re- 
duced to 30 cents per net ton. Secretary Redfield declares 
in the brief that the 15 cent rate per gross ton was profitable 
to the railroad, which, he says, has long been one of the most 
profitable in the United States, and that no complaint appears 
from either party to the transaction to the effect that the rates 
were not just and reasonable, and that the only possible rea- 
son for more than doubling the rate and the reason definitely 
stated to the Department of Commerce by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration was the need for greater revenue on the part of 
the railroads of the country as a whole. It is urged that the 
action of the administration in doubling a rate “which, in my 
belief, the testimony shows to be profitable, is an oppressive 
act, injurious not only to the parties directly concerned, but 
to the commerce of the country through its normal reactions; 
that it cannot be justified by the need of general revenues for 
the entire federal railroad system, and that it should be re- 
voked and a rate substantially the same as the original rate 
should be established.” 

The secretary declares that it is the department’s duty to 
foster transportation facilities as well as commerce, and that 
it is clearly its normal duty to take such steps as are within 
its power to insure that transportation is not encumbered with 
unjust and unreasonable restrictions and is facilitated as 
much as possible. The brief declares that the secretary 
appears for the whole people of the United States, and he 
says: 

“It cannot be argued that it is the obligation of the Rail- 
road Administration to operate at a profit. It has the support 
of public funds and has, as have other public services, the 
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basis of the taxing power on which to rest. It has, as a mat- 
ter of fact, received a large sum from the public treasury. 
Its relation, therefore, to the commerce of the country is that 
of a servant of that commerce, and in so far as for the pur- 
pose of revenue it may take steps injurious to the commerce 
of the country it departs from its essential duty and it be- 
comes the obligation of that branch of the government which 
is charged with the fostering and promotion of commerce to 
point out the facts and ask for their correction. It may not 
be justly pleaded on behalf of the Railroad Administration 
in the present cause that a sufficient reason for the act com- 
plained of is the need for revenue. The essential purpose 
of the Railroad Administration as a public service is not to 
get revenue, but to serve the commerce of the country.” 

Railroad Administration officers believe that Secretary 
Redfield has failed to read the provisions in section 10 of the 
federal control act, which authorizes the President to initiate 
rates, that in determining any question concerning rates ini- 
tiated by the President the Interstate Commerce Commission 
“shall give due consideration to the fact that the transporta- 
tion systems are being operated under a unified and co-ordi- 
nated national control and not in competition,” and “that 
when the President shall find and certify to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that in order to defray the expenses 
of federal control and operation fairly chargeable to railway 
operating expenses, and also to pay railway tax accruals other 
than war taxes, net rents for joint facilities and equipment, 
and compensation to the carriers, operating as a unit, it is 
necessary to increase the railway operating revenues, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in determining the justness 
and reasonableness of any rate, fare, charge, classification, 
regulation, or practice shall take into consideration said find- 
ing and certificate by the President, together with such recom- 
mendations as he may make.” 


Statement to Clerks Threatening Strike 


Director General Hines issued a statement on March 13 
regarding the threatened strike of clerks in the Southeast, 
saying in part: 

“T regret to learn that efforts are being made to prevail 
on various railroad employees in the Southeast to quit the 
service of the government and thereby hamper the operation 
of the railroads because of a dispute which has arisen between 
certain clerks and their superior officers. I call attention of 
the employees to the fact that adequate machinery has been 
provided by the United States government through the Rail- 
road Administration to deal with all cases of disputes and 
grievances and that employees ought to submit their griev- 
ances in accordance with this machinery and not otherwise. 

“The trouble arose through certain local organizations of 
clerks on the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis demanding 
the immediate discharge of the federal auditor of that rail- 
road. These clerks did not resort to Board of Adjustment 
No. 3 in Washington, which consists of four representatives 
of the employees and four representatives of the manage- 
ment, and which has been created to deal with all such griev- 
ances. They refused to resort to this machinery notwith- 
standing the fact that the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks of 
which they are members agreed to submit all grievances to 
that board and has a representative on that board. 

“It is indispensable that these problems shall be handled 
in an orderly way. It is of the highest importance to the em- 
ployees themselves that this orderly procedure shall be 
adopted in all cases and that they shall exercise the patience 
and self-restraint necessary to permit of the carrying out of 
these orderly practices. If this is not done the effort which 
the United States Railroad Administration has made to recog- 
nize and promote the just interests of labor will be rendered 
unsuccessful and the employees who are responsible for inter- 
fering with these orderly processes will put themselves in a 
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position before the public which will react injuriously upon 
the employees and their future interests. 

“T believe that any employee who will think over this 
matter will agree that during the last 10 months more prog- 
ress has been made toward improving the wages and working 
conditions of railroad employees as a whole than was ever 
made before. This has been practicable because the railroads 
have been under a unified management, which has had as 
one of its leading purposes the recognition of the just inter- 
ests of the employees and the provision of reasonable wages 
and conditions for them. Necessarily, conclusions must be 
reached in cases of dispute by the machinery thus provided. 
While in specific cases there may be some delay in dealing 
with such matters the delay is far less than would have been 
involved under former conditions. In fact, in the past labor 
movements have in many cases taken from one to two years, 
have involved enormous costs to the labor organizations, and 
even then have frequently produced exceedingly small bene- 
fits. Whatever delay is incident to the method of the central 
administration is relatively small compared with the delays 
which would have been experienced under other conditions. 
No business can be successfully conducted without the exer- 
cise of proper authority and discipline. This is true partic- 
ularly of the railroad business. Ample machinery has been 
created by the central administration to correct instances of 
abuse of authority or the exercise of disciplinary measures in 
an unfair way. It is indispensable that these orderly methods 
of settling these questions shall be followed pending disposi- 
tion of these matters in the reasonable ways which have been 
carefully worked out. There must be a recognition of au- 
thority and a submission to discipline. Otherwise the rail- 
road business would become chaotic and the public, which in 
the last analysis has to pay the bill, would resent the resulting 
excessive costs and inefficient service and the reaction would 
be exceedingly unfavorable to the employees themselves.” 


Passenger Traffic Statistics 


The Operating Statistics Section has also compiled its 
monthly statement showing the number of passengers carried 
one mile for the month of December and the calendar year 


1918. The passenger mileage for December shows a decrease 
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pay adjusted to conform with the rates of pay in other de- 
partments. 

The order provides a minimum hourly rate of 45 cents per 
hour and a maximum of 55 cents per hour for patrolmen who 
are assigned to a restricted territory, with a minimum of eight 
hours per day and overtime at the pro rata rate for the ninth 
and tenth hours and time and one-half thereafter. These 
men formerly received monthly wages ranging from $60 to 
$110. Under the new rate these men receive pay ranging 
from $85 to $112 a month on an eight-hour day basis. Pro- 
portionate increases, but on a monthly basis, are provided 
for lieutenants and for sergeants whose duties require travel- 
ing and whose hours cannot be regulated. The regional di- 
rectors will have authority to apply the monthly wages 
according to the responsibility of the individual positions. 

The order will apply to approximately 7,000 patrolmen 
and 1,000 lieutenants and sergeants. 


Signalmen Ask Wage Increase 


A request for further increases in wages and improved 
working conditions was submitted to Director General Hines 
on March 14 by representatives of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Signalmen, claiming to represent 15,000 employees, 
after a convention held in Washington attended by about 
100 delegates. 


Contracts Signed 


The Railroad Administration has signed a compensation 
contract with the Central of Georgia providing for an annual 
rental of $3,444,158. 

Contracts have also been executed this week with the 
Louisville & Nashville providing for a compensation of 
$17,310,494, the Pennsylvania Lines West for $15,154,719, 
the Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis for $343,915, the: 
Salina Northern for $15,000 and also co-operative short line 
contracts with the South Manchester and the Greene County. 


Purchasing Division to Be Reorganized 


Following the resignation of John Skelton Williams as 
director of the Division of Finance and Purchases and the 
creation of two new divisions, the purchasing organization 








PassENGERS CARRIED One MILE 


Average 


Month of December, 1918 
ae » 2 


Twelve months ended December 31, 1918 





miles 
operated 
8,143 


Railroad 


Total, New England District 
Total. Central District 

Total, Ohio-Indiana District 

Total, Eastern Region 

Total, Allegheny Region 

Total, Pocahontas Region 

Total, Southern Region 

Total, North Western Region 
Total, Central Western Region.... 
Total, South Western Region 


1918 
289,164,888 
491,657,970 

$0,687,405 
871,510,263 
745,922,726 

82.740,530 
605,074,525 
363,141,850 
606,363,669 
327,796,287 


1917 
299,520,945 
491,035,144 

99,456,807 
890,012,896 
702,396,451 

74,010,541 
$94,172,894 
421,650,311 
706,531,284 
364,023,394 


51,170 
31,683 


Increase or 
decrease 
d 69,147,625 
8,470,267 
2,739,060 
d 57,938,298 
1,133,886,700 
201.103,901 
1,397 ,867,616 
d 211,062,803 
262,251,851 
399,596,107 


Increase or 
decrease 

d 10,356,057 

622,826 

d 8,769,402 

d 18,502,633 

43,536,275 

8,729,989 

10,901,631 

d 58,508,461 

d 100,167,615 

d 36,227,107 


1918 
3.383,880,976 


1,986,025 
86,966,289 
7.979,091,979 
691,272,153 
5,073,165,885 
4,771,663,459 
7,296,193,588 
3,381,843,921 
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Grand total, all regions........... 228,721 3,692,559,850 3,752,797.771 


d Decrease. 


d 150,237,921 42,605,902,348 39,480,197,274 


> 
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3,125,705 ,074 








of 4 per cent. For the year there was an increase of 3,125,- 
000,000 passenger miles or 7.9 per cent. The figures by 
regions and districts are as shown in the double-column table. 


Wage Increase for Railroad Police 


The director general has approved the recommendation of 
the Board of Railroad Wages and Working Conditions per- 
taining to patrolmen and others of the police department, ef- 
fective as of January 1. A variety of police organizations on 
the railroads under federal control having been in effect, the 
first problem confronting the administration was to work out 
a uniform organization in order that adjustments in pay 
might be arrived at for corresponding positions; and also in 
order that the employees in this department might have their 


of the Railroad Administration is being reorganized. An 
advisory committee on purchases will be created with Mr. 
Williams as chairman and R. S. Lovett, president of the 
Union Pacific, and Henry Walters, chairman of the Atlantic 
Coast Line, as the other members. 


Campaign Against Car Thefts 


The activity of the Railroad Administration in its cam- 
paign against car thefts is indicated in a report showing 
that in the 10 months ended February 1 a total of 14,114 
arrests for car thefts were made by the railroad secret service. 
Of these, 5,475 were of railroad employees. ‘There were 
9,891 convictions and $838,000 of the $1,120,000 worth of 
stolen property was recovered. 
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The Fourteenth Engineers, a railroad regiment composed 
of men from the Boston & Maine, the Boston & Albany, and 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford, is expected to reach 
home from France about April 1. 


The American Train Despatchers’ Association, D. L. 
Darling, secretary-treasurer, Northern Pacific Railway, 
Spokane, Wash., will hold its annual convention at the Hotel 
La Salle, Chicago, June 17, 18, 19 and 20. 


Thirteen new passenger trains appear on the timetables of 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, which are to 
be put into effect on April 6. It is said that these trains will 
increase the annual train mileage by 412,224 miles. 


As a token of respect to the memory of Edward F. Kear- 
ney, late president of the Wabash, all trains on that road 
were stopped for five minutes at 2 p. m., on March 13, at 
which hour his funeral was held at New Orleans, La. 


By a fire at the Inman yard of the Southern Railway, near 
Atlanta, Ga., on the night of March 16, eighty loaded cars, 
twenty empty cars, the freight transfer shed, and other 
property were destroyed; estimated loss, $1,500,000. 


The car repair shops of the Delaware & Hudson at Car- 
bondale, Pa.—two buildings known as No. 18 and No. 20— 
were destroyed by fire on March 15. About 200 men are out 
of work temporarily. These buildings were of brick, 400 ft. 
long and 40 ft. wide. 


Three hundred workmen, engaged in laying a second track 
for the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, near 
Winchester, Ind., were dismissed by the contractors on 
March 13, for the reason, it is said, that the Railroad Ad- 
ministration has held up the appropriation for the work. 


Better looking uniforms will be required of the passenger 
trainmen on the Pittsburgh Division of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad this season; in other words, according to a notice 
which has been issued by the trainmaster, inferior grades of 
cloth, which were tolerated last year, will not be acceptable 
this year. 


The State Tax Commission of Minnesota reports that rail- 
roads operating in the state, paying under the state law a 
tax of 5 per cent on gross earnings, in lieu of other taxes, 
earned in 1918 a total of $150,548,762 and are assessed a tax 
of $7,527,438, as compared with $124,505,394 earnings and a 
tax of $6,225,270 in 1917. 


Excessive demurrage charges is the subject of a letter 
which has been sent to the Division of Public Service, Wash- 
ington, by the National Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Dis- 
tributors, C. W. Campbell, secretary, Washington, D. C., 
recommending the abolishment of the present demurrage 
charges, as promptly as possible, and “a reduction of the 
rates to the normal pre-war condition.” The lumbermen 
believe that 75 per cent of the delays to cars are chargeable 
to inefficiency on the part of the railroads, or to embargoes, 
congested terminals, etc. They say that when cars of lum- 
ber are delayed the consignee frequently has to supply his 
needs in some other market, and then has to refuse the car; 
and the wholesale distributor has to dispose of it at a great 
disadvantage. These protestants submitted to the high rates 
during war wholly from the motive of patriotism; and they 
feel sure that now all other lumber interests will join them in 
the present requests. 


Thomas F. Blewitt, division superintendent of the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., tried in the Supreme 
Court of the State on a charge of manslaughter in connection 
with the derailment on that road in Brooklyn, on November 1, 
last, when 92 passengers were killed, was acquitted on March 18, 
the jury having deliberated about three hours. The court (Jus- 
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tice Seeger), in charging the jury, said that Blewitt was charged 
with the responsibility of securing competent motormen by law- 
ful means, but that a mere violation of the company’s rules in 
this respect was not to be interpreted as a violation of statute. 
{f the jury found that the passenger upon whose death the in- 
dictment was based, was killed because of Blewitt’s failure to 
exercise the utmost care, so far as foresight could go, Blewitt 
should be found guilty. Blewitt was responsible for knowing 
whether Luciano (the motorman who ran at excessive speed, 
causing the derailment at a sharp curve) was competent, but 
could not be held responsible if Luciano, though generally com- 
petent, had been careless on this occasion. Evidence adduced 
by the prosecution to show that other motormen put on as strike- 
breakers were incompetent or inexperienced could not be taken 
into account in judging Luciano’s competence. 


Folkestone to Paris in 74 Minutes 


According to a press despatch of March 18, Major General 
John E. B. Seely, of the British War Office, on March 16, 
flying with a favorable wind, made an airplane trip from 
Folkestone, England, to Paris, France, 172 miles, in one 
hour, fourteen minutes. 


State R. R. Commissions 


Following a conference of the railroad commissioners of 
Washington, Oregon, and Idaho, the Public Service ,Com- 
mission of the State of Washington has decided to bring 
suit at once against the Railroad Administration to test the 
legality of the administration’s control of purely intra-state 
freight rates. W. D. Tanner, attorney general of the State of 
Washington has resigned from his office to take charge of 
this litigation. 


Railroad Clocks to Be Set Ahead March 30 


Director General Hines has issued General Order No. 61, 
similar to that which was issued last year, ordering all rail- 
road clocks to be set ahead one hour at 2 a. m. on Sunday, 
March 30, in accordance with the Daylight Saving Law. 
The instructions for making the change are so worded as 
to provide a standing rule for both Spring and Autumn as 
long as federal control continues. 


Employment for Soldiers 


For the purpose of meeting the emergency caused by the 
radical curtailment of the machinery of the United States 
Employment Service because of lack of funds, the Council 
of National Defense has announced the formation of an 
Emergency Committee on Employment for Soldiers and 
Sailors, including representatives of the various government 
departments. The chairman of the committee is Col. Arthur 
Woods, and the secretary will be E. H. Greenwood, who 
has been associated with the Department of Labor in its 
employment work. A representative of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration probably will be added to the committee. 


Safety Rally at Detroit 


Officers and employees of the Pere Marquette, the Grand 
Trunk, the Wabash and the Detroit & Toledo Shore Line 
had a safety rally at the Detroit (Mich.) Board of Com- 
merce on February 25. The meeting was attended by about 
1,750 railroad men and members of their families. There were 
three or more delegates from each of the 25 safety commit- 
tees on the associated lines. S. M. Nowell, superintendent 
of the Wabash-Pere Marquette Joint Terminals, presided. 
Addresses were made by F. H. Alfred, federal manager, A. F. 
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Duffy, manager of the Safety Section of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration, R. S. Jarnagin, regional supervisor of safety, 
and other officers and employees of the above-named lines. 


General Foremen’s Association 


The annual convention of the International Railway Gen- 
eral Foremen’s Association will be held at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, September 2, 3, 4 and 5. The topics to be dis- 
cussed are as follows: 

1. Welding of locomotive cylinders and other autogenous 
welding. 

2. Safety-first in shop and enginehouse service. 

3. Draft gears. 

The association has received permission from the Rail- 
road Administration to hold this convention and a large at- 
tendance is to be desired from both the locomotive and the 
car departments. 


Space for June Convention Exhibit Well Taken 


The Railway Supply Manufacturers’ Association announces 
that at the assignment of space in Pittsburgh, February 14, 
there was sold and assigned over 80,000 square feet. The 
available space is a trifle less than 89,000 square feet, leaving 
less than 10 per cent for such exhibitors as will come in. 
This available space includes all of the space heretofore used 
in previous years together with a number of additions, which 
the committee found possible to use. The committee is 
looking over the pier with view of providing additional space 
if possible, as indications are that it can be sold to exhibitors 
if provided. Edmund H. Walker, president of the association, 
in announcing the above, says that “the success of the June 
meeting from an exhibition standpoint is assured.” 


Rock Island Outlines Railroad Legislation 


Charles Hayden, president of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, has sent out, on behalf of the Board of Directors of the 
road, a circular letter calling on stockholders to embrace 
the present opportunity for the enactment of favorable rail- 
road legislation and asking that they co-operate with their 
congressmen for the passage of legislation based upon the 
principles contained in Mr. Hayden’s circular. 

These principles are briefly as follows: 


1. No necessity for extension of the present control beyond 21 months 
after the final declaration of peace, which should be ample time for the legis- 
lators of this country to pass such legislation as is necessary. Naturally, 
perfecting legislation should be passed from year to year thereafter, just 
as perfecting legislation has been passed in respect to the Federal Reserve 
Bank Act. . 

2. Private ope ration and ownership of the railroads rather than govern- 
ment ownership, but such private operation to be under efficient regulation, 
that shall be constructive rather than merely punitive. 

. The railroads should not be returned to their owners without new 
legislation looking to improved conditions, includin 

(a) o avoid unnecessary and wasteful competition, the Sherman law 
should be amended to permit mergers, 
facilities, cquipment and _ traffic, 
ernment. 

(b) Federal control over rates and regulations should be in the same 
hands as control over wages, and the law should require that wages be 
taken into account in fixing rates. 

(c) The federal government should have exclusive jurisdiction over 
the issue of securities necessary for improvements and refunding pur- 
poses; also over rates and other matters affecting carriers, leaving only 
strictly local matters to state regulation. 

4. Owners of railroad securities should have representation on _ the 
federal governing body. 

5. If private copianl is to be depended upon for developing and extend- 
ing the railroads, any scheme of legislation must be so framed that suf- 
ficient incentive will be offered to such private capital. It is necessary 

not only to protect private capital that already is invested, but_to make it 
attractive for additional capital to seek railroad investments. In order to 
accomplish this double object it will be absolutely necessary either to 
guarantee a fixed interest return on investments or to establish and main- 
tain a rate structure which will gee assure an ample return on 
property investment of the railroads as a whole. 

6. Federal government supervision should extend to water routes and 
other trade routes that compete with the railroads. 


consolidations and the pooling of 
under supervision of the federal gov- 


Mrs. Calhoun 


[Atlanta Constitution, March 15] 


Defying alleged threats of strikers who Tuesday morning 
at 10 o’clock laid down their pens and closed up their type- 
writers when the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks walked out, 
Mrs. Lowndes Calhoun, the pretty little golden-haired clerk 
at the information desk at the Terminal station, is still on 
the job, directing thousands of puzzled travelers who daily 
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call at the desk. Keeping guard over her are several plain- 
clothes men, and backing her up in her stand is the Southern 
railway. Wednesday and Thursday when there were no 
ticket agents, no train callers and no gatekeepers as a result 
of the walkout, hundreds of worried passengers groped hope- 
lessly about in the resulting chaos; and the little information 
lady, the only employee in the station, stood serenely behind 
her desk, directing, advising, assuring the masses who 
crowded about her. On Friday, though her face betrayed the 
fact that the extra work had wearied her, she was still di- 
recting and still smiling. The new workers who had been 
gathered from the passenger service to take the places of 
the strikers were in strange surroundings with strange tasks 
to perform and the only one to turn to for advice was the 
little woman at the information desk. 


Pointers for the Yard Master 
[From a Paper by H. D. McKee.] 


Be reasonable, respectful and considerate with your men 
and they will respect and obey you. 

Have no favorites and permit no one to cater to you; and 
thereby avert petty animosities. Beware of the man that 
kow-tows and scrapes his feet; he can’t be trusted. 

There is no more important factor in the yard than your 
call boys. The call boy is frequently in position to add to or 
lessen your troubles. Respect the boy and make him feel 
that he is of some importance to you, and instead of being a 
boy he will prove up as one of your best men. See that the 
men treat him in like manner. 

Make a big effort to cultivate friendly relations between all 
the members of your force and the roadmen entering your 
yard. You may wish a car picked up or set out after the 
train is made up and in charge of road crew at a time when 
yard engine is unavailable; it is at this particular time that 
trainmen are either your best or your worst friends. 

Get on the inside with the roundhouse foreman and his 
men, particularly the car inspector; try to get your men in- 
side with you also. If you succeed you will get your power 
faster and have fewer cars to throw out of the middle of 
made-up trains. 

Be good to the engineers; many of them are good work- 
men and fine fellows; besides, you need them in your busi- 
ness. 


Strike of Clerks on the N. C. & St. L. 


Clerks in the employ of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis, and the Tennessee Central, members of the Brother- 


hood of Railway Clerks, several hundred in number, left 
their work on Tuesday, March 11, at 10 a. m., striking because 
of the refusal of the federal manager to dismiss the federal 
auditor, A. P. Ottarson, who, the clerks claimed, had dealt 
unfairly with them in the interpretation of orders respecting 
increases in wages. Freight service was seriously interrupted 
and embargoes were issued against live stock and perishable 
freight. Officers of the road employed new men in place of 
the strikers so far as they could, and on Friday it was re- 
ported that many of the vacancies had been filled. At Nash- 
ville conditions were reported “improving.” 

In Atlanta the clerks of other roads struck in sympathy 
with those of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis; but 
on Monday, the 17th, it was reported that these other clerks, 
1,500 of them, had returned to their desks. They had been 
out, however, two or three days and had caused serious dis- 
turbance to traffic, passenger as well as freight. Important 
ticket offices were without attendants for two days. 

W. L. Mapother, federal manager of the road, issued a 
statement to the effect that the action of the clerks on his 
road was not approved by the chief officers of their brother- 
hood. A statement by Director General Hines admonishing 
the clerks to abandon their irregular proceedings and attend 
to their duties is printed in another column of this paper. 
At some small places strikers were reported as returning to 
work, but as to how many heeded Mr. Hines’ appeal no in- 
formation is available. On Wednesday and Thursday of this 
week representatives of the clerks were in conference with 
the director general and his lieutenants at Washington. 
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State Commissions 


The North Carolina Corporation Commission has filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission a complaint ask- 
ing for the readjustment of freight rates in the southeastern 
territory, on the ground that North Carolina towns are dis- 
criminated against. Nearly two hundred different railroad 
companies are made defendants in the suit. 


Personnel of Commissions 


Harold M. McClure, member of the Pennsylvania State 
Public Service Commission, died at his home in Lewisburg, 
Pa., on March 1, at the age of 59. 


Clyde B. Aitchison has been elected chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in accordance with the custom 
of that body of rotating its members in the chairmanship in 
the order of seniority. 
Mr. Aitchison was ap- 
pointed a member of 
the commission by 
President Wilson on 
September 29, 1917, for 
a term ending in 1921 
as one of the two ad- 
ditional commissioners 
authorized by the law 
of August 9, 1917, to in- 
crease the membership 
from seven to. nine. 
Mr. Aitchison was born 
February 22, 1875, at 
Clinton, Ia. He prac- 
ticed law at Council 
Bluffs, Ia., from 1896 
to 1903 and at Portland, 
Ore., from 1903 to 1907. 
He was a clerk of the 





State Tax Commission C. B. Aitchison 


of Oregon from June, 
1905, to July 1, 1906, and was one of the joint authors of the 


Oregon Railroad Commission law, adopted February 18, 
1907. He was appointed a member of the Railroad Com- 
mission of Oregon at that time for a short term, was elected 
a member in June, 1908, was elected chairman in January, 
1911, and re-elected on November 5, 1912. In 1916 he re- 
signed from the Oregon commission to become solicitor for 
the valuation committee of the National Association of Rail- 
way Commissioners, and in that office he maintained an of- 
fice in Washington and took an active part in representing 
the interests of the state commissions in connection with 
the valuation of railroads being made by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


Court News 


Injury to Passenger—Lurching of Train 


The Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit, holds that 
the fact that a passenger on a fast train fell from her chair 
in the dressing room of a sleeping car from the mere move- 
ment of the car does not make out a prima facie case of 
negligence or of unskillful and careless handling of the train. 
The mere characterization by the passenger of the move- 
ment as a “terrific” or “violent” lurch adds nothing from 
which negligence can be legitimately inferred. After review- 
ing the cases on the subject, which contain no authority sup- 
porting the plaintiff’s contention, the court said that “it was 
simply one of those unfortunate accidents which sometimes 
happen for which the law holds no one responsible. In our 
opinion a verdict should have been directed for the defend- 
ant, as was done in the almost identical case of Azaune v. 
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Illinois Central, 151 Fed. 900.” Judgment for the plaintiff 
was reversed.—Norfolk & Western v. Birchett, 252 Fed. 512. 
Decided July 15, 1918. 


Telegraph Lines on Right of Way 


The Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit, holds that 
where the Western Union Telegraph Company, after ter- 
minating the arrangement under which it maintained lines 
on the Louisville & Nashville’s right of way, was denied the 
right of condemnation in Alabama, preliminary injunction 
against the railroad’s interference with telegraph lines would 
not be granted because the government has assumed control 
of the railroads. It appeared that the Secretary of War had 
requested that nothing should be done to interfere with the 
operation of the telegraph system until he approves, and the 
railroad company had promised full observance of this re- 
quest—L. & N. v. Western Union, 252 Fed. 29. Decided 
June 4, 1918. 


Safety Appliance Act—Grabirons 


The Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit, holds that 
section 4 of the federal Safety Appliance Act was not vio- 
lated by using a car having a grabiron at each side at one 
corner for use while operating the pin-lifting lever, and grab- 
irons on each end of the car on the side opposite to the 
pin-lifting lever. A railroad’s failure to warn either an ex- 
perienced brakeman or a green man that some cars of an 
older style had grabirons on only two corners, while others 
were equipped on all four corners, was held not negligence, 
as such warning would have added nothing to their observa- 
tion, and as the railroad might assume either that they would 
not act without looking or had already learned that they 
could not rely on a safe support.—Boehmer v. Pennsylvania, 
252 Fed. 553. Decided May 10, 1918. 


United States Supreme Court 
Employers’ Liability Act 


A trackman on the New York Central was struck and killed 
by an engine attached to a passenger train moving along the 
main track, the man being engaged in shoveling snow be- 
tween the track and a platform in Camden, N. Y. At this 
point the company’s tracks are used for the purpose of 
transporting both interstate and intrastate cars and both 
interstate and intrastate commerce. On appeal from an award 
of compensaion under the New York Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Law the Supreme Court of the United States holds that 
when killed the deceased was employed in interstate com- 
merce, and judgment affirming the award was reversed. N. 
Y. C. vs. Porter. Decided March 3, 1919. 


Moving Lumber to Mill; When Interstate 


In an appeal in a freight tariff case the question arose 
whether shipments of rough lumber from the forest to the 
milling point, followed by the forwarding of the finished 
product to points outside of the state, constituted interstate 
commerce. The Supreme Court of the United States holds 
that, upon the facts shown, the movement of the rough lum- 
ber from the woods to the milling point was intrastate, and 
not interstate, commerce. It was not merely that there 
was no continuous movement from the forest to the points 
without the state, but that when the rough material left the 
woods it was not intended that it should be transported out 
of the state, or elsewhere beyond the mill, until it had been 
subjected to a manufacturing process that materially changed 
its character, utility, and value. The raw material came to 
rest at the mill, and after the product was manufactured it 
remained stored there for an indefinite period—manufacture 
and storage occupying five months on the average—for the 
purpose of finding a market. Where it would eventually be 
sold no one knew. And the fact that previous experience 


indicated that 95 per cent of it must be marketed outside of 
the state, so that this entered into the purpose of he parties 
when shipping the rough material to the mill, did not alter 
the character of the movement. 
western and St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern. 
March 3, 1919. 


Hasty vs. St. Louis South- 
Decided 
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Foreign Railway News 
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The reports of an Australian embargo on all imports not 
originating in Great Britain have proved untrue. The order 
which was at the base of the report, referred merely to dye- 
stuffs and not to merchandise in general. 


Exports from the port of New York in January, 1919, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by the National City Bank, in- 
cluded steam locomotives to the value of $751,865, car wheels 
to the value of $112,651 and steel rails valued at $1,456,012. 


A French commission which was appointed last September 
to study the subject of the Channel tunnel has begun its 
meetings to frame definite plans for a Franco-British agree- 
ment. Albert Claveille, French Minister of Public Works, 
presided. : 


Germany has completed the delivery to the Allies of 5,000 
locomotives and 150,000 cars as provided for in the armistice, 
according to Associated Press despatches quoting from the 
Tages Zeitung. The value of the rolling stock, it is said, 
is 3,000,000,000 marks. The Prussian railways furnished 
three-fourths of the locomotives and cars. 


The British Labor Difficulties 


The negotiations between the Board of Trade and the 
Railway Executive Committee on the one hand and the Na- 
tional Union of Railwaymen and the associated Society of 
Locomotive Engineers and Firemen on the other are con- 
tinuing in London, but as yet without definite results. 

Press despatches from London on March 15 referred to a 
statement by J. H. Thomas, general secretary of the National 
Union of Railway Men, to the effect that a serious situation 
had arisen in the negotiations. Mr. Thomas said, however, 
he was still working to reach a settlement. He also an- 
nounced that so-called triple alliance representatives were to 
meet Friday for final decision as to co-operation of miners, 
transport workers and railway men. 


Personnel of Boards on Siberian Railroads 


Complete lists of the members of the Inter-Allied Com- 
mittee and the Technical and Military Boards, which have 
undertaken the rehabilitation of the Siberian Railway, were 
received by cable Wednesday by the state department. The 
American members are Charles H. Smith, on the Inter- 
Allied Committee; John F. Stevens, president of the Tech- 
nical Commission, and Colonel Hugh J. Gallagher, on the 
Military Board. The work will be mainly in charge of Mr. 
Stevens. 

Following is the complete personnel of the committees: 


Inter-Allicd Committee, to supervise the railway system: Oustrougoff, 
Russia (chairman); Charles H. Smith, United States; Liou Tsin Jen, 
China; G, Bourgeois, acting for De artel, France; Sir Charles Eliot, 
Great Britain; Consul General Gasco, Italy, and Matsudaira, Japan. 

Technical board in charge of the technical and economic management of 
the railways: John F. Stevens, United States (president); Dr. Hama’ Tien 
You, China; Colonel Leverve, France; Colonel Jack, Great Britain; Major 
Garibaldi, Italy; H. Nabso, Japan, and Danielevsky, Russia. 

Military board, to co-ordinate transportation matters concerning military 
forces of the United States, the Allies and Russia: Lieutenant Kia Tsien 
Chich, China; Colonel Tessier, France; Colonel Jack, Great Britain; 
Captain Schonrolli, Italy; General Takeuchi, ig mrt Major Vladimiroff, 
Russia, and Colonel Hugh J. Gallagher, United States. 


Differ on China’s Railways 


Japanese official disapproval of the contemplated interna- 
tionalization of the Chinese railways, which has been recom- 
mended by other allied legations and the Chinese Govern- 
ment, is responsible for the development of a new plan aim- 
ing at the isolation of the Japanese railway interests in 
China according to a copyright despatch to the New York 
Times. 

It is expected that the Shantung Railway, together with 
the German interest in the Tientsin-Pukow line, will be con- 
sidered as indemnity and awarded either to Great Britain 
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or France. Such an award would undoubtedly offset Jap- 
anese projects in that province. 

The American Siems-Carey Company’s possession of 
rights for the extension of the Peking-Suiyuan Railway, 
which antedates the Japanese contract, will be insisted upon, 
says the despatch, America will also insist, when further 
lines are needed in Manchuria, that the Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
contract of 1909 shall have priority. Such a program would 
confine Japan to the Liaotung Peninsula. 

Besides America, Britain, it is said, will decline to recognize 
the treaties extorted from China under the 21 demands of 
1915. Consequently, if Japan does not yield the South Man- 
churian Railway to the consolidation scheme, China will be 
put in a position to redeem this line in 1933 according to 
the original agreement. 


American Machinery in Australia 


The Far Eastern Division of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce has issued Circular No. 13 on American 
machinery in Australia. The report is of particular interest 
to readers of this paper because of the fact that as brought 
out in Frank Rhea’s report on markets for American railway 
materials in Australia, the railroad shops represent an im- 
portant part of the market for American machine tools. 

Australia, the circular says, is rapidly becoming a manu- 
facturing country, and the demand for certain American 
machinery and machine tools is increasing. As a majority 
of the engineering establishments are also jobbing shops, the 
engineers in charge are averse to buying from catalogues, 
but desire actual demonstrations, especially of new machines, 
and the majority of sales are accordingly made after a 
sample machine has been received by the agent or importer. 
A substantial additional discount on introductory orders 
should be allowed, particularly in highly specialized lines, as 
otherwise there is not sufficient incentive to warrant the im- 
porter taking the risk of the machine not being a success. 
Types of American machines, which have subsequently en- 
joyed exceptional sales, have been kept off the Australian 
market for years because the manufacturers did not put a 
sample machine into the hands of a good agent and were 
finally introduced by the importer who took a chance on their 
success. 

Exctusive Acency Most ACCEPTABLE 


The exclusive agency is accepted as the most satisfactory 
method of selling machinery and accessories in Australia. 
Some of the established agencies have a certain circle of 
customers, but progressive agencies make themselves of 
general service to all customers. Moreover, in a country like 
Australia, where vast distances must be traveled in seeking 
orders and where modern machinery is just being introduced, 
it is only fair to the agent who has stocked a machine, which 
may sometimes prove unsalable, that he be protected by an 
exclusive contract. If proper care is taken in the selection 
of a progressive house there is little fear that such an ar- 
rangement will be used to stifle competition, such firms gen- 
erally being as anxious to develop business as the manu- 
facturer. . 

METHop oF FINANCING ORDERS 


Since the war, Australian importers have arranged for cash 
payments against documents in New York, and there is little 
probability of an early return to the old method of sight 
drafts with documents. 

The price list in almost universal use in Australia is made 
on a small loose sheet punched with three %-in. holes at 3-in. 
centers. The advantage of conforming to such styles of price 
lists and insuring the maintenance of complete files of prices 
is apparent. This same suggestion holds good with reference 
to delivery information sheets and sheets showing machines 
in stock. 

AMERICAN War DELIVERIES 


The Australian import agent seems to have legitimate 
fault to find with the American manufacturers’ optimism in 
making delivery promises. It is, of course, open to question 
whether under the abnormal war conditions any industry can 
function with the same precision as in peace times, and now 
that peace is at hand, American manufacturers will be quick 
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to convince Australian importers that they are as ready and 
willing to make as satisfactory deliveries as other countries. 
All the Australian agent seems to request is that orders be 
delivered in the same rotation as received, any other treat- 
ment is not only unfair but a source of embarrassment and 
expense to the importer who has given his customer a speci- 
fied date of delivery. Perhaps the importers would not com- 
plain if they were quoted definite dates of delivery even 
three times as long as those given, as they would then know 
what to expect and could explain to their customers, but a 
short-sighted policy of accepting all orders at delivery dates 
impossible of execution is to be avoided. 


INFORMATION AND INSTRUCTIONS WANTED 


Foundation plans, instructions for setting up, and informa- 
tion regarding the working of machines are all greatly de- 
sired. Such information is usually the sole guide of employees 
who work the machines, and in many cases newly introduced 
types of machines can be satisfactorily set up in no other 
way than by following printed instructions. In one instance 
a fairly intricate automatic gear cutting machine was ordered 
and instruction specifically requested, but no attention was 
daid to the request, and when five more of the machines were 
ordered the same thing occurred, so that the matter could 
not be attributed to oversight. 


ADVERTISING AND CATALOGUES 


The Australian importer is a close reader of the leading 
American machinery trade journals and information regard- 
ing new types of machines is often requested on the strength 
of these advertisements. Naturally the importer who writes 
for a particular machine is interested in other types and a 
sale of some other machine might be effected at once if 
other catalogues were sent, whereas the order for a similar 
machine is placed with a competitor of the manufacturer 
because of this lack of -business foresight. This situation 
is better appreciated when it is realized that under present 
conditions it requires 10 weeks for a letter to reach Australia 
and a reply be received. For this reason it is sometimes 
advisable in’ case of unstable price conditions to state that 
prices will hold until a definite date so that the Australian 
merchant will be able to cable his order in case the letter is 
delayed. 

Practically all machinery is subject to customs tariff in 
Australia and must undergo inspection, and for this reason 
it is preferable to leave one board on the top of the case 
not hoop ironed and nailed, but simply screwed down. This 
board should be located so as to allow a good view of the 
machine. The loading and warehousing facilities in Aus- 
tralia are not the best and few cranes are employed, so that 
strong packing is desirable. 


LATHES IN DEMAND 


Lathes are the most important essential in the machine 
shops which are springing up in Australia. As the majority 
of the work of these shops is jobbing, the machine tools 
should be universal. Gap lathes, for instance, permit one 
machine to cover a large range of work and are very popular 
in Australia. One American machine of this universal type 
has enjoyed a very large sale. Most of the American gap 
lathes before the introduction of this one were cheap, and 
light tools are not in demand. Another popular lathe of 
English manufacture has very large bearings and a rugged 
headstock which appeals strongly to the Australian market 
and is in more universal favor in large mining shops than 
any other tool. 


PLANERS, PUNCHES, SHEARS AND Rotts Too HicH PRIcep 


The price of American planers as compared with that of 
English makes is disproportionately high. Though the Amer- 
ican planers are very high grade with a number of automatic 
and convenient feeds, these conveniences have made the 
price too high for the Australian market, and at present there 
are not half a dozen of these machines in use in that coun- 
try. A moderate-priced simple planer could be introduced 
to advantage. This is equally true of punches, shears, rolls, 
and other tools used in shipbuilding and structural work, 
our price of which is out of all proportion to the prices of 
British makes. 
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AMERICAN IMporTs INCREASED 


The following statistics show the increase by countries in 
imports of machine tools since the beginning of the war: 





Imported from 1914 1916-17 
United INS Or orcs oe ain we Cea $265,039 $424,846 
SEE So Gcsine eve levkawe eee 226,307 407,618 
IN rae ett 4. <4 "s 515 cote RS ), ieee 
EE Ps xis bh imu pi Sin wre av eee pees 6,964 1,883 
rarer s ntiy ki soo bale aie Dea 4955 + j§é <srsamh 
ere eer 1,153 5,767 
EER ee ee re 3,236 4,803 
Wl GROE COUNTIES 6 6s sic cece cicaer 346 8,370 

ME saa hacinwksbaanetaiaeweeee $517,119 $853,287 


The statistics given with the circular also give figures as 
to imports of locomotives as follows: 


| reer rer re $2,280,306 
| oer 2,070,185 
ME 6 460% dig 5 oe a Fawn 1,620,228 
Co rere te 534,609 
i ere 381,976 


Of the total. of $381,976 imported in 1916-17, $315,018 worth 
came from the United Kingdom, $64,608 from the United 
States, and $2,351 from other countries. 

Of the total of all kinds of machinery amounting to $15,- 
317,304 in 1916-17, 50 per cent came from the United States, 
36 per cent from the United Kingdom, 8 per cent from 
Canada, and 6 per cent from other countries. 


PROMISING OUTLOOK FOR AMERICAN TRADE 


The United States is, therefore, the report concludes, the 
leader in the machinery market of Australia, according to 
latest available statistics. Whether this leadership is main- 
tained will of course depend upon a great many considera- 
tions, not the least important of which are closely related 
to the suggestions made above. The Australian machinery 
merchant is fully alive to the advantages and good points 
of American machinery, just as he appreciates most keenly 
the weakness in our export methods, the brunt of which 
eventually must be borne by him. The closest attention 
should be paid to his wishes if we are to encounter a full 
measure of success. 


Ministry of Ways and Communica- 
tions Proposed in England 


The British Cabinet on February 27 introduced in Parliament, 
as briefly noted in this column in the issue of March 7, page 
561, a bill providing for the establishment of a Ministry of Ways 
and Communications, to have entire charge of all means of 
transportation in the United Kingdom and providing for an 
extension of the government control of railways for an ad- 
ditional two years during which time their ultimate status 
may be considered. In introducing the bill in the House 
of Commons, Mr. Shortt explained the reasons for the bill. 
He contended that the day for unfettered railway compe- 
tition had gone, and that the introduction ef mechanical 
traction had made the highways essentially a national 
question. These were among the considerations which 
had weighed with the government in deciding to set up a minis- 
try to co-ordinate the whole of these important means of trans- 
port. He made it clear at the start that the ministry would 
maintain for the two years during which the government guar- 
anteed the receipts of the railways the control which they had 
during the war, and would be given power during that period 
to consider the whole question and to make such changes as 
and when it thought desirable. “Does that mean,” he was asked 
by Sir Edward Carson, “that they can nationalize the railways?” 
“Not without the consent of this House,” Mr. Shortt replied. 

One of the important provisions of the bill gives the Ministry 
control over the supply of electricity. 

Mr. Shortt. admitted that there might be a considerable dif- 
ference of opinion on this proposal. He suggested, however, 
that as transport was the greatest customer for electricity, and 
as it depended entirely for its successful management upon the 
development of the industries of the country, the House would 
recognize how important it was that the Ministry should have 
control of electricity. 

Sir Eric Geddes, Minister without portfolio, speaking in favor 
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of the bill on March 17, said that with the exception of the 
street railways the transportation system of the country finan- 
cially was in a semi-paralyzed state, and physically ill-equipped 
to meet the strain of the demands made upon them partly owing 
to lack of men and capital during the war. The country had 
to face the fact today that with the railways there would be 
a loss of over a quarter of a million pounds daily, while the 
government was pledged to continue its guarantees for two years. 

If transportation was not to continue to run at the cost of 
the taxpayer, there must be a real transportation policy, and the 
government had come to the conclusion that some measure of 
unified control was necessary. There must be some body which 
should be responsible for the transportation policy. 

In the present conditions, it would be criminal to permit 
the old system of competition. The government must have a 
say in the conditions under which labor worked and with re- 
gard to the discipline to be expected in trade unions. The state 
must step in at once and make possible an economic balance, 
which was impossible in the present condition of things. 

In order to get rid of empty haulage, continued Sir Eric, the 
government would take over the power to acquire privately 
owned cars on the railways, which constituted nearly half the 
cars employed. During the next two years the same organiza- 
tion would be continued that existed during the war, but there- 
after there was certain to be some central control—commissions 
on which the government and labor would be represented. It 
would also be necessary to have a central control over docks 
and canals. Nationalization of railways might care for the 
present conditions—he did not know. He looked upon nation- 
alization as a means to an end, which might have to be 
adopted finally. 

TEXT OF THE BILL 

The complete text of the bill is given in the London Times 
of February 28, and some of the important sections of it are as 
follows: : } 

1. For the purpose of improving the means of, and the fa- 
cilities for, locomotion and transport, it shall be lawful for his 
Majesty to appoint a Minister of Ways and Communica- 
tions. 

POWERS DuTIES 
2. (1) It shall be the duty of the Minister to take steps to 
carry out the purposes aforesaid, and there shall as from such 
date or dates as his Majesty in Council may by Order determine, 
be transferred to the Minister all powers and duties of any 
Government Department in relation to— 


AND 


(a) railways; 

(b) light railways; 

(c) tramways; i : 

(d) canals, waterways, and inland navigations; 

(e) roads, bridges and ferries, and vehicles and traffic thereon; 

(f) harbors, docks and piers; 

(g) the supply of electricity; 
including any powers and duties of any Government Department 
in relation to any railway, light railway, tramway, canal, inland 
navigation, harbor, dock, pier, electricity, or other undertaking 
concerned with any of the matters aforesaid, and any powers 
of any Governmert Department with respect to the appointment 
of members or the procedure of the Railway and Canal Com- 
mission or of any commissioners, conservancy board, or other 
body having jurisdiction with respect to any such matters as 
aforesaid: 

Power To ControL TEMPORARILY Raitways, Etc. 


3. (1) With a view to affording time for the consideration 
and formation of the policy to be pursued as to the future posi- 
tion of undertakings to which this section applies, the following 
provisions shall have effect for a period of two years after the 
passing of this Act: 


(a) Where at the passing of this Act possession has been taken of any 
railroad undertaking or part thereof in pursuance of section sixteen of the 
Regulation of the Forces Act, 1871, or otherwise, possession thereof may 
be retained without any renewal of the warrant granted by the Secretary of 
State in pursuance of that section upon the same terms as to payment as 
those heretofore in force, and the Minister may exercise over all such 
undertakings all such powers as have hitherto been exercised by the Board 
of Trade under the said Act or with the consent of the owners of the 
undertakings or otherwise, and such other powers as may be conferred by 
this section or agreed to by the railway companies concerned: 

(b) The Minister may take possession in the name or on behalf of his 
Majesty of the whole or any part of any other railway undertaking or of 
any light railway, tramway, canal, inland navigation, harbor, dock or pier 
undertaking, or of any plant belonging thereto or used thereon, and of the 
railway wagons of any private owner required for use on any railway of 
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which possession has been taken, and of any barges, tugs, and other craft 
required for use on any canal of which possession has been taken. 

(c) The directors, officers, and servants, of any undertaking of which, or 
of the plant whereof, possession is retained or taken shall obey the direc- 
tions of the Minister as to the user thereof and any directions of the 
Minister— 

(i) as to the rates, fares, tolls, dues, and charges to be charged: 

(ii) as to the salaries, wages, and remuneration and conditions of 
employment of persons employed on or in connection with any under- 
taking of which possession has been taken: 

(iii) as to the working or discontinuance of the working of the 
undertaking or any part thereof including directions as to keeping open 
or closing of any stations: 

(iv) for securing that the permanent way, rolling stock, plant, appli- 
ances, or equipment, whether fixed or moving, are satisfactory in type 
and design: 

(v) as to the carrying out of alterations, improvements, and additions 
which the Minister considers necessary for the public safety or for the 
more efficient and economic working of the undertaking: 

(vi) for securing co-operation between undertakings and for secur- 
ing the common user of facilities, rolling stock and equipment whether 
fixed or movable: 

(vii) for affording running powers over their system, or any part 
thereof, to the owners of any other undertaking: 

(viii) tor securing that manufacturing and repairing facilities, and 
auxiliary and ancillary services shall be used, and the purchase and 
dstribution of stores shall be conducted, in such manner as may be 
most conducive to economy and efficiency: 

(ix) as to the preparation and submission to the Minister at such 
times and in such form and manner as the Minister may require of 
statistics and other returns, and of accounts at such times and in 
such form and manner as the Minister, with the consent of the 
ury, may, by regulations, prescribe: 

(d) For enabling any directions given by the Minister as to alterations, 
and improvements and additions to be carried into effect the Minister may, 
by order, authorize the owners of any undertaking to acquire any land 
and to construct any works, and the order may incorporate the Lands 
Clauses Acts, subject to such modifications as may be specified in the 
oder, being modifications of those acts made or authorized to be made 
by the Development and Road Improvement Funds Act, 1909, or any other 
enactment, and may incorporate or apply any of the provisions of any enact- 
ment relating to the construction, maintenance, or working of railways, 
light railways, tramways, canals, harbors, docks and piers: 

(e) Any rates, fares, tolls, dues, and other charges directed by the 
Minister shall be deemed to be reasonable, and may be charged, notwith- 
standing any statutory provisions limiting the amount of such charges or 
increases therein. 


treas 


(4) Where by reason of the exercise of the powers under 
this section the value of any undertaking has been depreciated 
or enhanced, the owners of the undertaking shall, so far as any 
loss is not provided for by the payments mentioned in para- 
graph a, be entitled to be recouped or liable to pay the 
amount by which that value has been so depreciated or en- 
hanced, and if any question arises as to that amount or other- 
wise with respect to the financial relations between the Minister 
and any person affected by the exercise by the Minister of any 
of his powers under this section, the question shall be deter- 
mined by the Railway and Canal Commission; and without 
prejudice to any other form of payment or satisfaction, the 
Treasury on the recommendation of the Minister may, as or 
as part of the consideration for exercising any powers of con- 
trol under this section, guarantee the payment of any dividends 
on any stock or other securities issued by the owners of an 
undertaking up te such amount as may be agreed, or the pay- 
ment of any working expenses of the undertaking, and any sums 
required to fulfill any such guarantee shall be paid out of 
moneys provided by Parliament. 

4. (1) His Majesty in Council may at any time after the 
passing of this Act by order authorize the Minister— 

(a) to purchase hy agreement or compulsorily and work the whole or 
any part of any railway, light railway, tramway, canal, waterway or inland 
navigation, harbor or dock undertaking the acquisition of which is, in the 


opinion of the Minister, expedient for improving facilities for locomotion 
and transport: 

(b) to enter into and carry into effect agreements with the owners of 
any suck undertaking for the placing of the wndertaking or any part 
thereof under the control of the Minister to such extent and subject to 
such financial arrangements as with the consent of the Treasury may be 
agreed: 

(c) himself to establish any such undertaking and to work and maintain 
the same and for that purpose to acquire any lands either by agreement 
or compulsorily, and the order may incorporate the provisions of the Lands 
Clauses Acts, subject to such modifications as may be specified in the order, 
heing modifications of those Acts made or authorized to be made by the 
Development and Road Improvements Funds Act, 1919, or any other enact- 
ment, and the Order may incorporate or apply any of the provisions of 
any enactment relating to the construction, maintenance, or working of 
railways, light railways, tramways, canals, harbors, docks and piers: 

(d) to lease the whole or any part of any undertaking so acquired or 
established: 

(e) to purchase or take on hire and lease railway wagons belonging to 
aly private owners: 

(f) to establish, maintain, and work transport services by land or water: 


and it shall be lawful for the owners of any undertaking to 
which any such Order applies to enter into and carry into effect 
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any agreement authcrized by or required for the purposes of 
the Order. 

(2) An order in Council under this section authorizing the 
purchase of any undertaking or part thereof may provide for 
vesting the undertaking or part in the Minister either subject 
to any mortgages, debentures, debenture stock, or other charges 
and obligations affecting the undertaking or discharged there- 
from, or from any of them, and for preserving the rights and 
security of the persons entitled to such charges, or for giving 
them a substituted charge on the consideration paid for the 
undertaking. 

(3) The consideration for the undertaking or property so 
acquired shall, in default of agreement, be determined by a 
court of arbitration constituted in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Order authorizing the acquisition. 

(4) Any capital sum payable under an agreement or award 
may be discharged in whole or in part, if the Treasury so direct, 
by the issue of securities, and the amount of such securities 
equivalent to such capital sum shall, in default of agreement, be 
determined by a court of arbitration constituted as aforesaid. 

For that purpose the Treasury may create and issue securities 
the interest on which shall be charged on the revenues of the 
undertakings transferred after the payment thereout of working 
expenses, and if and so far as such revenues are insufficient 
on the Consolidation Fund of the United Kingdom, or the grow- 
ing produce thereof, and which shall bear interest at such rate 
and shall be subject to such conditions and regulations as to re- 
payment, redemption, or otherwise as the Treasury may direct 
or prescribe, and the regulations may apply with the necessary 
modifications and of the enactment relating to Local Loans 
Stock. 

(7) Before an Order to Council is made under this section, 
a draft thereof shall be laid before each House of Parliament 
for a period of not less than 30 days during which that House 
is sitting, and if either of those Houses before the expiration 
of those 30 days presents an address to his Majesty against the 
draft, or any part thereof, no further proceedings shall be taken 
thereon without prejudice to the making of new draft order. 

5. (1) The Minister may, subject to the approval of the 
Treasury, make advances out of the moneys provided by Parlia- 
ment to any authority, company, or person, either by way of 
grant or by way of loan, or partly in one way and partly in 
another, and upon such terms and conditions as he thinks fit 
for any of the following purposes :— 

maintenance of railways, light 


(a) The construction, improvement, or 


railways, or tramways: 

and the power of the Treasury on the recommendation of the 
Development Commissioners to make advances for any of the 
purposes aforesaid shall cease and determine. 


Power To Reguire STATISTICS AND RETURNS 
6. It shall be the duty of the owners of any railway, light 
railway, tramway, canal, inland navigation, dock, harbor, pier 
or electricity undertaking, and the authority or person liable 
to maintain any road or bridge, to furnish to the Minister at 
such times and in such manner and form as he may require 
for the purposes of his powers and duties under the Act. 


STAFF AND REMUNERATION. 

8—(1) The Minister may appoint such secretaries, offi- 
cers, and servants of the Ministry as the Minister may, sub- 
ject to the consent of the Treasury as to number, determine. 

(2) There shall be paid out of moneys provided by Parlia- 
ment to the Minister an annual salary not exceeding five 
thousand pounds, and to each of the Parliamentary secre- 
taries of the Ministry an annual salary not exceeding fifteen 
hundred pounds, and to the other secretaries, officers, and 
servants of the Ministry such salaries or remuneration as 
the Treasury may from time to time determine. 

10.—(1) The office of Minister of Ways and Communica- 
tions, or of the secretary in the Ministry of Ways and Com- 
munications, shall not render the holder thereof incapable 
of being elected to or sitting or voting as a member of the 
Commons House of Parliament, but not more than two such 
secretaries shall sit as members of that house at the same 
time. 

(2) The person who is first appointed to be Minister shall 
not by reason of such appointment, if a member of the Com- 
mon House of Parliament, vacate his seat as such member. 
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The committee representing the steel interests conferred 
with the Industrial Board of the Department of Commerce, 
Washington, on Wednesday, in an effort to reach an agree- 
ment on steel prices. No definite agreement was reached 
at the first day’s conference, but it was hoped it would be 
possible to announce a schedule of prices on Thursday. 


Locomotive Deliveries to March 8 


The following new locomotives were shipped during the week 
ending March 8: 





Works Road No. Typ 
f- ESR a ee 6 USRA a 
Erie ee Pea aie a cae Ack whe ee 2 USRA S 
WSS GE een See ae 3 Santa Fe 
. Conmel BR: oF GA. 6 cacccuns 2 Mallet. 
American. Chicago & North Western...... 2 USRA 6W. Sw. 
‘1é Chicago & North Western...... 1 Mikado. 
(nee, OUNhrt  tock eee 1 10-W. Sw. 
MiP Me Wiis ee's iki shes Saale 1 USRA Pacific. 
Texas oe OMENS aie srg kp ea ecaiege 2 USRA 6W. Sw. 
20 
CIR AONE: 5.6.6 05. 0st ce Ramee 3 Pacific. 
ie. SANs wikis Uy apes aes eubae 2 Mikado. 
‘ia | eee Dane ee ee 1 Pacific. 
p ey OS SE A ae Saal 2 Mikado. 
3aldwin. ii. REEL | ata c a Bieiac ke shew 1 Mikado. 
ae SEMIN Sisal asin oreieeeisce a 8-w. Sw. 
: Meo gici'be wiele-s k amklphiawinelee 2 Mikado. 
SP araals BSS Sie Oke RE ee 1 Mikado 
lp 2; E° Sahel, warclers Givi ete a. outate ee 1 Consol, 
SN asic & wee eeu ds cree toes 35 


Freight Cars 


Tue Unitep States GOVERNMENT is inquiring for one flat car 
for the Navy Department. 

Mayer & Lace, 
ton, type E. S. T. 

THE DESCHANEL 
quiring for 10-ton 
for France. 


New York, are inquiring for four to eight 20- 
platform cars for France. 


INTERNATIONAL CorporATION, New York, ‘is in- 
and 20-ton standard French type box cars 


Iron and Steel 


Rail for Sale by War Department 


The director general of military railways has 45,000 tons of 
steel rail, both Bessemer and open hearth, with the necessary 
angle bars, bolts, spikes, tie plates, rail braces, frogs, switches 
and crossings for sale. The rail is of the A. R. A. Type “B” 
80 lb. section. The specification for the Bessemer rail is 
not given, but that for the open hearth is substantially the 
same as the A. R. E. A. specification as given in the 1915 
edition of the manual. About one-third of this material is 
stored at New York (Kearney, N. J.), and the remainder at 
Norfolk, Va. Regional directors are asking the federal man- 
agers to see if any of the roads under their jurisdiction can 
use any of this material. 


Miscellaneous 


CoMMERCE REPoRTS in a recent issue contained the following 
trade opportunity: 

28712.—An American company about to open up an industry 
in Honduras proposes to reconstruct the present wharf of re- 
inforced concrete, to reconstruct and maintain the roadbed of 
a railway, to build a new railway line, to erect one steel bridge, 
and to open up new lands. It desires to- purchase machinery 
and supplies for this work. Quotations should be given f. o. b. 
New Orleans. References. 

Further details may be obtained from the district or co- 
operative offices of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce or from the head office in Washington. 
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The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago, has 
opened offices and warehouses at Tulsa, Okla. 


Clyde P. Benning, service manager of Mudge & Company, 
Chicago, has been appointed assistant general manager with 
headquarters at Chicago, in which position he will assist the 
railroad companies in 
developing motor car 
organizations. Mr. Ben- 
ning was born at At- 
chison, Kan., on Sep- 
tember 20, 1888, and 
received his education 
in the public schools of 
that city. His business 
career dates back to 
1903, at which time he 
entered the employ of 
the Missouri Pacific, 
serving in several 
clerical positions with 
that company until 
April, 1905, when he 
entered the shops of 
that road as a machin- 
ist apprentice, later be- 
ing promoted to ma- 
chinist. In 1910 he 
resigned from the Mis- 
souri Pacific in order to accept a position with the Tool & 
Railway Specialty Company at Atchison, Kan., with which 
concern he remained until December 15, 1914, leaving at 
that time to enter the employment of Mudge & Company as 
shop inspector. Previous to his recent appointment as as- 
sistant general manager, Mr. Benning was service engineer 
and in 1916 western manager, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, Cal., and during the latter part of 1918 held 
the position as service manager, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, until his appointment as stated above. 





C. P. Benning 


Jean K. Vanatta, mechanical engineer of Mudge & Com- 
pany at Chicago, has been appointed service manager in 
which capacity he will have charge of the company’s service 
engineers, who are 
working with the mo- 


tor car men on the 
various railroads 
throughout the coun- 


try, as well as the de- 
veloping of the service 
idea. Mr. Vanatta was 
born at Colorado 
Springs, Colo., on June 
2, 1888, and received 
his education in the 
Colorado Springs High 
School and the Uni- 
versity of California, 
where he_ graduated 
from the College of 
Engineering in 1910. 
He began his business 
career immediately 
after his graduation as 
special apprentice, of 
the Washington Air 
Brake & Machine Company. During the year 1914 he was 
supervisor of the engineering and development work of the 
Great Western Mining and Milling Company at Hayman, 
Colo., and the following year he was in the employ of the 
Bell Telephone Company on outside construction work. Mr. 
Vanatta joined the forces of Mudge & Company as shop 
and material inspector in September, 1916, which position he 





J. K. Vanatta 
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held until his present promotion to the office of service 
manager. 


Nelson B. Gadch has been appointed district manager of 
sales for the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, with head- 
quarters in the Metropolitan Bank building, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Fred H. Waldron, Minneapolis representative of the Chi- 
cago Pneumatic Tool Company, has been appointed manager 
of the pneumatic tool sales division, to succeed J. D. Osgood, 
who has resigned. 


John W. Foyle, vice-president of the Gustin-Bacon Manu- 
facturing Company, Kansas City, Mo., who has been a major 
in the United ‘States Army, has been released from service 
and returned to his duties with his company on March 1. 


J. I. Edwards has been appointed manager of the Rock 
Drill Sales division of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, 
succeeding E. Eklund, who has been appointed special for- 
eign representative, and who will leave shortly for Europe in 
the interest of that company. 


J. A. Farris, who has been connected with the Whiting 
Foundry and Equipment Company, at Chicago, as crane 
engineer in the engineering department for the past ten 
years, has entered the employment of Scully-Jones & Co., 
at Chicago, as special sales engineer on cranes. 


A. N. Willsie has resigned from the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, with which company he has been connected for the 
past 29 years, to accept the position of district engineer ot 
the Locomotive Stoker 
Company, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. 
Mr. Willsie was born 
in Galesburg, IIl., where 
he received his primary 
school education. He 
entered the service of 
the Burlington on 
April 20, 1880, as an 
errand boy in the mas- 
ter mechanic’s office, 
and later filled the posi- 
tion of chief clerk to 
the master mechanic in 
this same office. In 
1890 he became a lo- 
comotive fireman, and 
then was engineman 
for six years when he 
became road foreman 
of engines, from which 
position he was pro- 
moted to division master mechanic at Brookfield, Mo., 
Aurora, Ill., and Omaha, Neb. Mr. Willsie left the mechani- 
cal department to take the position of division superintend- 
ent in the operating department, and for two years filled 
this position at St. Joseph, Mo., and three years at Hannibal, 
Mo. Since June, 1912, Mr. Willsie has been permanent chair- 
man of the fuel economy committee and superintendent of 
fuel economy of the Burlington, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago, reporting direct to the general superintendent of 
motive power, and vice-president in charge of operation. 





A. N. Willsie 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company 


The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago, in its 
annual report for the year ending December 31, 1918, shows 
net earnings of $535,833.56, which is equal to 8.32 per cent 
on the stock. The report for the year previous shows net 
earnings of $1,169,390, or 18.3 per cent on the stock. 

In discussing the financial status of the company, H. A. 
Jackson, the president, said in part: 

“The great volume of business of an imperative nature 
which had accumulated on the company’s books because of 
the country’s war activities, produced a condition disclosing 
certain deficiencies which the directors took steps to correct. 
An entire reorganization was effected and was practically 
completed m June, 1918. 
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“In the meantime, the Emergency Fleet Corporation called 
upon the company for increased production. An inspection 
of the plant by the new management revealed that in order 
to obtain the additional output required, the equipment must 
be scientifically balanced, further facilities provided, and 
improved shop management applied. Considerable quantities 
of material, found to be obsolete, were disposed of. More- 
over, an investigation of the company’s accounting methods 
made by the new management indicated the desirability of 
certain substantial changes, especially in the basis of writing 
off depreciation. 

“An immediate and general revision of the old methods of 
production was undertaken, resulting in a greatly increased 
volume of output, which more nearly met the requirements 
of the industry concerned in the government’s war program. 
The company’s cost and accounting systems were revised. 
There has been charged off on account of depreciation in 
inventories, machinery, etc., together with bad debts and 
shrinkages due to discrepancies in cost accounting and other 
items, an amount of $872,413.16. 

“Though a heavily increased production has been marketed 
at prevailing prices, the resultant earnings have been affected 
by the substantial increase in the cost of labor and ma- 
terials. 

“On account of depreciations necessary because of the 
transition from a war to a peace basis, the British and 
Canadian subsidiary companies are not showing a large 
return for the year. The British subsidiary was heavily in- 
volved in Russia, and the unfortunate developments in that 
country have made necessary the setting aside of relatively 
large reserves on the books of that company. 

“The balance sheet of the company is as follows: 

ASSETS 
Capital Assets: 
Lands, buildings, machinery, equipment, etc., plus additions 


during the year less reserve for depreciation 
Invesiinent in foreign subsidiary company 


ere ee $7,662,177 
58,30 


Special iunds for redemption of 6 per cent bonds............. 31,161 
Current Assets: 

Inventories, accounts and notes receivable, etc., cash........ 9,073,885 
Deferred Charges: 

Discount on bonds, interest, insurance, etc., prepaid......... 393,306 

LIABILITIES 

et Liabilities : 

RE RI i kgs Wha ki'hiw Gini ea: Rie Be ow eaT eR ee rie eee $6,448,800 

See I IRIE, 2 6: co-s a Scie igneloelorm ete rWVerbhe nin wibin. 6 RD 3,250,000 
Current Liabilities: 

Notes. payable. accounts payable, including payrolls, accrued 

I II. rhs seca: a ot sherri let w sn dake Wea te aR RRR ae aie etaye ta were iee 2,329,771 
Rescrves: 

For contingencies and for first mortgage bond sinking fund.. 408,162 
Appropriated Surplus: 

For investment in additions to property and working capital.. 2,000,000 
ED RNNN IRIE, awh 5030 sinks sO odes ere eee a aaeet ease ewe 2,782,107 


Trade Publications 


3LAW-KNox Propucts.—The Blaw-Knox Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has issued a diminutive booklet on its products, 
2% in. by 3% in. in size. There are eight pages printed in 
three colors illustrating and describing the fabricated steel 
work, plate work, transmission towers, furnace equipment, 
Blaw buckets, Blaw forms and Blaw mixers produced by this 
company. 





Tue Best Yarp Master is the man who knows human nature 
and who can do the things he would have his men do just a 
little better than they can, and do it just a little quicker than 
they can; also he is considerate of his men. Kind when 
kindness is needed, severe when it is necessary to be severe, 
and absolutely a tyrant when nothing else will bring results. 
The best yard master is one that instead of telling his men 
how to do switching or to handle certain trains in and out 
of his yard, will ask them how they are going to do it, pre- 
facing his request for knowledge with some pleasant remark, 
evidencing good will. If he is a good yard master he will 
listen to what his men propose to do, especially if it is a 
difficult task, and will carefully weigh what they suggest. lf 
he knows no better way he will let them do it their way, 
though it may differ somewhat from his. By so doing he can 
feel assured that he has encouraged individuality in his men 
and will reap the benefit, as it becomes a matter of personal 
pride with the yardmen to make good their suggestion. Such 
a yardmaster gains the good will and loyalty of his men.— 
H. D. McKee, Benwood, W. Va. 
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Railway Financial News 


Cuicaco, Rock IsLAnp & Paciric.—The New York Stock Ex- 
change on March 12 listed this company’s $29,422,100 7 per 
cent preferred stock, $25,108,100 6 per cent preferred stock 
and $75,000,000 common stock. 


Ere.—J. P. Morgan & Co. have announced a new offering of 
$15,000,000 three-year 6 per cent notes to refund an equal 
amount of two-year notes maturing April 1. Holders of the 
maturing notes will have the privilege of exchanging them 
for the new notes at 98 and interest, a price which will bring 
the owners a return of 634 per cent. The War Finance Cor- 
poration stands ready to take any amount of the notes which 
are left after the exchange privilege is closed and after the 
public offering has been concluded. The price’ to the cor- 
poration will also be 98 and the funds will be used to pay off 
holders of the two-year 5 per cent notes who elect to receive 
cash. The railroad company agrees to maintain collateral 
behind the issue with a market value of 125 per cent of the 
amount of the notes. 


Granp TrRuNK.—The directors have decided that, owing to im- 
mensely increased expenses, caused by war conditions, the 
company was unable to earn any dividends on guaranteed or 
preference stocks for the past year. These dividends have not 
been paid since the first haif of 1917. 


ILtInoris CENTRAL.—Robert S. Lovett has been elected a director 
to succeed R. W. Goelet. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—President Samuel Rea has announced that the 
directors of the company had authorized him to borrow $22,- 
000,000 from bankers to be used in the payment of overdue 
federal vouchers for expenditures incurred in governmental 
operation of the Pennsylvania system, including purchases of 
fuel, materials and supplies, and expenditures for improvement 
and betterment work. The funds will be used exclusively in 
paying these vouchers. Arrangements have been made for 
immediate payment of the more pressing of these debts. Di- 
rector General Hines has approved of the foregoing plan and 
is willing, upon appropriation by Congress of funds available 
for that purpose, to promptly make payment of the $22,000,000, 
if then due the companies in the Pennsylvania system on 
account of compensation. 


Texas & Paciric—The stockholders have elected a new 
board of directors consisting of Henry A. Bishop, Harry 
Bronner, B. D. Caldwell, Kingdon Gould, George G. 
Haven, Alexander J. Hemphill, C. C. Huitt, A. A. Jackson, 
Alvin W. Krech, J. H. McClement, N. S. Meldrum, Dun- 
levy Milbank, S. T. Morgan, Wm. Church Osborn, Finley J. 
Shepard, John I. Waterbury and Wm. H. Williams. 

The election of a new board is the first step in a plan 
to effect a financial readjustment and release the property 
from receivership. Although a majority of the new direc- 
tors have affiliations with the Missouri Pacific, the board is 
the result of a compromise of all interests. Of the Texas 
& Pacific’s $25,000,000 second mortgage income bonds, the 
Missouri Pacific owns $23,703,000. 


Railway Construction 


Quesec CENTRAL Raitway.—This road has awarded contracts 
for a car shop with concrete substructure and a brick and 
steel superstructure to be built at Newington, Que. It will 
be 75 ft. by 225 ft. and one-story high, cost about $42,000. 





PoINTS FOR THE YARDMASTER.—If the company will afford a 
good wardroom for your switchmen, arrange for laborers to give 
it a good cleaning occasionally; have it provided with a stove, 
during cold weather, and have a good fire going when the men 
come to lunch. This requires but a little effort and the majority 
of the men will appreciate it; furthermore, they will have no 
occasion to leave work to prepare a fire—H. D. McKee. 
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Railroad Administration 


Central 


W. A. Webb, heretofore general manager of the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas of Texas, has been*appointed a member of 
Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1, with office at Washing- 
ton, vice John G. Walber, who was recently appointed labor 
assistant to the director of operation. 


Federal and General Managers 


George E. Johnson has been appointed assistant to the 
general manager of the Denver & Rio Grande, the Rio 
Grande Southern, the Denver Union Terminal, the Pueblo 
Union Depot and the Salt Lake City Union Depot, with head- 
quarters at Denver, Colo. 


Morris S. Hawkins has been appointed federal manager 
for the Norfolk Southern, the Carolina Railroad and the 
Kinston Carolina Railroad, with office at Norfolk, Va., to 
succeed J. H. Young, who has been appointed senior as- 
sistant director of the division of operation, with office at 
Washington, D. C. 


Charles N. Whitehead, general manager of the Northern 
lines of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, who has been ap- 
pointed federal manager of the Katy system, with headquar- 
ters at St. Louis, Mo., 
was born at Princeton, 
Ill., in 1876, and re- 
ceived his early educa- 
tion in the public 
schools of that city. In 
1893 he entered the 
employ of the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas as a 
messenger, after which 
he was consecutively to 
1905 clerk and stenog- 
rapher in the freight 
and ticket office, ste- 
nographer and clerk to 
the superintendent, ste- 
nographer and clerk to 
the general freight 
agent, stenographer and 
clerk to the general 
attorney, chief clerk to 
the superintendent, ste- 
nographer and clerk to 
the general counsel. 
retary, becoming secretary in 1909, and soon after secretary 
and treasurer of the same road. In April, 1913, he was ap- 
pointed assistant to the president of the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas, and in 1914 was elected vice-president, with headquar- 
ters at St. Louis, Mo. When the railroads came under gov- 
ernment control, Mr. Whitehead was appointed general 
manager of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, Northern Lines, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, which position he held until 
his recent appointment as federal manager of the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas, the Missouri, Kansas & Texas of Texas 
(including the Trinity branch and the Beaumont & Great 
Northern), the Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf, the Oklahoma 
Belt and the Wichita Falls & Northwestern. 





Cc. N. Whitehead. 


Operating 


J. G. Fitzhugh has been appointed superintendent of safety 
and fire protection of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe and 
associated lines, with headquarters at Galveston, Texas. 


John Connors has been appointed trainmaster of the Racine 
and Southwestern division of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
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Paul, with headquarters at Beloit, Wis., vice C. E. Corcoran, 
deceased. 


George E. Johnson has been appointed assistant to gen- 
eral manager of the Denver & Rio Grande, the Rio Grande 
Southern, the Denver Union Terminal, the Pueblo Union 
Depot & Railroad, and the Salt Lake City Union Depot and 
Railroad, with headquarters at Denver, Colo. 


William Elmer, acting superintendent of the Philadelphia 
division of the Pennsylvania Railroad, Eastern Lines, with 
office at Harrisburg, Pa., has been appointed superintendent 
of the same division, and C. D. Young, acting superintendent 
of the Schuylkill division, with office at Reading, has been 
\ppointed superintendent of the Schuylkill division. 


Traffic 


William Warmer, assistant general freight and passenger 
agent of the Los Angeles & Salt Lake, has resigned, effect- 
ive April 1. Mr. Warner’s entire business career has been 
in the railroad service, beginning in 1900. Before joining the 
forces of the San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake, which is 
now the Los Angeles & Salt Lake, he was with the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, and later with the Kansas City South- 
ern as contracting agent. He was general agent of the San 
Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, for several years prior to his appointment as assistant 
general freight and passenger agent of the same road, with 
headquarters at Salt Lake City, Utah. Mr. Warner has ac- 
cepted a position with Lederer & Dickson Company, grain 
commission merchants, Chicago. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


Lieutenant William H. Hobbs, 332nd Field Artillery, U. S. 
\., has returned from France and received his discharge from 
the army. On March 1, he resumed his position as assist- 
ant engineer on the Louisiana division of the Missouri Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at Monroe, La. 


Louis Warren Duffee, whose appointment as chief engineer 
of the Gulf, Mobile & Northern, with headquarters at Laurel, 
Miss., has already been announced in these columns, was 
born in 1884, at Mobile, Ala., and was educated in the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute. He began railway work in 
August, 1904, with the Bay Minette & Ft. Morgan Railroad. 
The following year he was appointed an assistant division 
engineer on the Louisville & Nashville, and then after three 
years of varied engineering work in Alabama and Indian 
Territory, he entered the service of the Mobile, Jackson & 
Kansas City, now part of the Gulf, Mobile & Northern, as 
resident engineer on maintenance and construction. In 1911, 
he was appointed locating engineer on the same road, which 
then became the New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago. Mr. 
Duffee was engaged in conducting new surveys and carrying 
out some construction work until 1917, excepting about two 
years, 1912 and 1913, when he was chief engineer of the 
Meridian & Memphis. In 1917, he was appointed special 
engineer of the Gulf, Mobile & Northern and had charge of 
federal valuation work and special engineering projects on 
that road. On December 1, 1918, he was made acting chief 
engineer, which position he held until his recent appointment 
as chief engineer of the same road as above noted. 


E. Bruce Ford, whose appointment as assistant engineer 
in the Northwestern Region with office at Seattle, Wash., was 
announced in the Railway Age of March 7 (page 567), was 
born at Laceyville, Pa., on August 21, 1881, and received his 
education in the high school of that place and the State Nor- 
mal School at Mansfield, Pa., later attending Lafayette Col- 
lege. Mr. Ford began railway work in July, 1902, as a tape- 
man and rodman on the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
and one year later he entered the employ of the Pittsburgh, 
Shawmut & Northern and the Buffalo & Susquehanna as a 
draftsman. In 1905 he became a draftsman and masonry de- 
signer with the Syracuse Railroad Construction Company, at 
Syracuse, N. Y., and in 1906 was appointed assistant division 
engineer on the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 
with headquarters at Middletown, Ohio. The following year 
he was employed on the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound 








March 21, 1919 


as a resident engineer, and in 1909 he went with the Grand 
Trunk Pacific as a construction foreman. From 1910 to 
March 1, 1919, he served consecutively on the Great North- 
ern; as draftsman and assistant engineer, on the Marcus 
division; assistant engineer at Vancouver, B. C., on terminal 
developments at that place; and office engineer in the princi- 
pal assistant engineer’s office at Seattle, Wash., which latter 
position he held prior to his appointment as assistant en- 
gineer of the Northwestern Region. 


Warren Y. Scott, who has been appointed signal engineer of 
the Boston & Maine, with office at Boston, Mass., as has already 
been announced in these columns, was born on September 23, 
1877, at South Boston, 
Mass., and _ graduated 
from Hyde Park High 
School in 1894, From 
the spring of 1895 to 
1896, he worked for the 
Union Switch & Signal 
Company, on the New 
York, New Haven & 
Hartford, during signal 
changes, on account of 
the New Haven chang- 
ing from left to right 
hand running. On Jan- 
uary 13, 1896, he entered 
the service of the Bos- 
ton & Maine as a helper. 
He subsequently served 
consecutively as general 
helper, signalman, main- 
tainer, foreman and gen- 
eral foreman. In April, 
1907, he was appointed 
supervisor of electric signals, and in October, 1911, was ap- 
pointed general inspector of signals. Since September 1, 1916, 
he has served as assistant signal engineer until his recent ap- 
pointment as signal engineer of the same road and subsidiary 
lines. 





W. Y. Scott 


E. L. Martin, engineer of maintenance of way of the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas, at Parsons, Kan., who has been 
appointed chief engineer of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 
the Oklahoma Belt and the Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf, 
as was announced in the Railway Age of March 7 (page 553), 
graduated from the Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas in June, 1899, and began his railway career as an 
axman on location work with the Texas & New Orleans. 
In September, 1899, he went to the Southern Pacific and 
served in various capacities in the engineering department 
until he became assistant engineer. In 1902, he was ap- 
pointed assistant engineer on the Kansas City Southern, at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and left that position in 1905 to become 
division engineer and assistant engineer on construction for 
the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, in Texas. In 1912 he was 
appointed assistant superintendent of the Southern Pacific 
at Lafayette, La., and the following year was made division 
engineer on the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, at Denison, 
Texas. Later he was appointed engineer of the Missouri, 


Kansas & Texas in charge of the construction of the San. 


Antonio terminals, which position he held until his appoint- 
ment as engineer of maintenance of way for the same road 
in April, 1917. As chief engineer of the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas, the Wichita Falls & Northwestern and the Missouri, 
Oklahoma & Gulf, with headquarters at Dallas, Texas, Mr. 
Martin succeeds F. G. Jonah, chief engineer of the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas and the Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf, and 
F. Merritt, chief engineer of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railway of Texas and the Wichita Falls & Northwestern, 
both of whom were assigned to other lines in connection 
with the regrouping of roads in the Southwestern Region, 
as mentioned in our issue of March 7, on page 552. 


Purchasing 


George W. Snyder, who has been appointed general store- 
keeper of the Pennsylvania Railroad, eastern lines, with 
headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa., as has already been an- 
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nounced in these columns, was born at Pottsville, Pa., on 
January 9, 1866, and was educated in the public schools of 
Pottsville and at Lehigh University. Mr. Snyder began rail- 
way work with the Pennsylvania Railroad on November 1, 
1884, as rodman on the Renovo division. He was appointed 
assistant supervisor of the same division on January 1, 1886, 
and in August, 1890, was promoted to supervisor. On June 
10, 1897, he was appointed supervisor on the Northern Cen- 
tral at Baltimore, and three years later was transferred to 
the Altoona yard. He was promoted to division engineer of 
the Monongahela division in January, 1901, and in June, 1903, 
was transferred to the Pittsburgh division. On April 1, 1907, 
he was appointed principal assistant engineer of the Western 
Pennsylvania division; in October, 1917, he was made assist- 
ant engineer, maiatenance of way, in charge of bridges and 
structures, and served in that position until his recent ap- 
pointment as general storekeeper of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, eastern lines, as above noted. 


Corporate 
Operating 
J. J. Horn, whose appointment as superintendent of the 
Kenora division of the Canadian Pacific, with headquarters 


at Kenora, Ont., was announced in the ‘Railway Age of 
February 28 (page 522), 
was born at Carleton 
Junction, Ont., on No- 
vember 26, 1873, and 
began railway work 
on January 12, 1892, 
with the Canadian 
Pacific in the capacity 
of agent and operator 
on the Lake Superior 
and Manitoba division. 
Previous to his recent 
appointment as super- 
intendent of the Kenora 
division, Mr. Horn 
served from 1895 to 
1911 as train despatcher 
of the Fort William and 
Kenora division; from 
1911 to 1912 as chief 
despatcher of the Ke- 
nora division and from 
1912 to 1913 as inspec- 
tor of transportation, with headquarters at Winnipeg, Man. 
From 1913 to 1915 he was chief despatcher of the Kenora di- 
vision; then to 1916 was trainmaster, and from 1916 to the 
date of his recent appointment was chief train despatcher of 
the Kenora division of the same road. 





J. J. Horn 


F. A. Rutherford has been appointed trainmaster on the 
Grand Trunk, with office at London, Ont.; H. R. McLennan, 
chief despatcher at Brantford, has been appointed trainmas- 
ter with office at Brantford, succeeding R. E. Newcomer, re- 
signed, and W. K. Rogers has been appointed chief des- 
patcher with office at Brantford, succeeding Mr. McLennan. 


Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


Colonel E. M. Heigho, president of the Pacific & Idaho 
Northern, has resigned on account of ill health. Mr. Heigho 
was born at Grays, Essex, England, on October 23, 1867, and 
began railway work in 1882 as an office boy in the general 
freight office of the Michigan Central at Detroit, Mich., since 
which he was employed consecutively to 1886 in various 
clerical capacities in the local offices of the Erie & North 
Shore Dispatch, the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific, and the 
Michigan Central, all at Detroit, Mich. In 1887 he was made 


chief clerk to the assistant freight claim agent of the Union 
Pacific at Kansas City, Mo., and later clerk in the freight 
auditor’s office of the same road at Omaha, Neb. From 1887 
to 1890 he served as chief clerk to the superintendent of the 
In 1892 he was a rate 


Idaho Central at Boise City, Idaho. 
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clerk in the freight traffic manager’s office of the Missouri 
Pacific at St. Louis, Mo., leaving that position to become 
chief bookkeeper for a foundry company at Detroit, Mich. 
He returned to railway service as clerk in the freight traffic 
department of the Oregon Short Line at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, in 1899. Early in 1904 he was made auditor of the Pa- 
cific & Idaho Northern. In July of that year he was elected 
vice-president, general manager and treasurer of the same 
road, and in December, 1909, he was elected president, gen- 
eral manager and traffic manager. In September, 1915, he 
was appointed receiver of the Pacific & Idaho Northern, at 
which time he combined the duties of the offices of the gen- 
eral manager, traffic manager, treasurer and purchasing agent, 
with those outlined above. Mr. Heigho suffered a severe 
stroke of paralysis in November, 1917, but continued in inti- 
mate touch with his duties as president and general manager 
until October, 1918, when he resigned as general manager, 
but retained the presidency. 


Purchasing 


J. M. Velasco, local purchasing agent of the National Rail- 
ways of Mexico, at New York, has been appointed assistant 
to the general purchasing agent, with office at Mexico City, 
Mex., and F. P. de Hoyos, general agent of the traffic de- 
partment, at New York, is now also local purchasing agent, 
with office at New York. 


Railway Officers in Military Service 


Major C. P. Stembel, who was general superintendent on 
ihe Virginian Railway during 1917 and 1918, is now American 
delegate of a sub-commission, with headquarters at Saar- 
brucken, Germany, in the French zone of occupation. 


Obituary 


William H. Pleasants, president of the Ocean Steamship 
Company, with office at New York, died on March 18, at 
the age of 56. Mr. Pleasants served several years as gen- 
eral freight agent at Jacksonville, Fla., on the Florida Cen- 
tral & Peninsular, now a part of the Seaboard Air Line. 


M. J. Greeney, supervisor of the Lehigh Valley, with office 
at Buffalo, N. Y., died on February 28, at the age of 55. He 
was born at Reading, Pa., in June, -1864, and entered the 
service of the Lehigh Valley as a water boy at White Haven, 


Pa., in 1880. He was appointed roadmaster, at Sayre, in 
1896, and since 1899 served as supervisor of track at 
Buffalo. 


V. T. Kissinger, formerly superintendent of telegraph for 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, and later connected with 
the Western Union Telegraph Company, died, on “March 13, 
of heart failure at his home at Siloam Springs, Ark., at the 
age of 60 years. Mr. Kissinger was connected with the West- 
ern Union for many years as chief operator at St. Paul, 
Minn., and in 1890 he was appointed general wire chief and 
electrician, with headquarters at Chicago. In 1904 he en- 
tered the service of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy as 
assistant superintendent of telegraph, at Lincoln, Neb., and 
later was advanced to the position which he held at the time 
of his death. He was retired on a pension by the Western 
Union Telegraph Company on last October. 


J. P. Bradfield, formerly assistant general manager of the 
New York Central, died in Buffalo, N. Y., on March 12 at 
the age of 66. He was born at St. Catharine, Ont., and pre- 
vious to November, 1882, served as despatcher on the Wall- 
kill Valley, now part of the West Shore, and as agent and 
operator on the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. He was 
then to March, 1885, train despatcher on the Hudson River 
division of the West Shore. In March, 1885, he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the same division and held that 
position until November 1890. He later served as superin- 
tendent of the New York, Ontario & Western and in Febru- 
ary, 1895, was appointed superintendent of the Western di- 
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vision of the New York Central & Hudson River. From Janu- 
ary to July, 1903, he was assistant general superintendent, 
and from July, 1903, to June, 1906, was general superin- 
tendent. He was promoted to assistant general manager of 
the same road in June, 1906, remaining in that position until 
March, 1907. He had been in poor health since his retire- 
ment from active service. 


Thomas Fletcher Oakes, formerly president of the North- 
ern Pacific, died at Seattle, Wash., on March 14, at the age 
of 76 years. Mr. Oakes was born at Boston, Mass., on July 
16, 1843, and entered railway service on June 1, 1863, as pur- 
chasing agent on the Kansas Pacific, which position he held 
for two years when he became purchasing agent and assist- 
ant treasurer. The following six years he was general 
freight agent of the same road when he was elected vice- 
president, in which capacity he served one year, until his 
appointment as general superintendent. From April, 1879, 
to May, 1880, he was general superintendent of the Kansas 
City, Fort Scott & Gulf and the Kansas City, Lawrence & 
Southern, and from May, 1880, he was vice-president and 
general manager of the Oregon Railroad & Navigation Com- 
pany for one year. The next two years he acted in the 
capacity of vice-president of the Northern Pacific, and the 
following five years he held the position of vice-president and 
general manager of the same road. On September 20, 1888, 
he was elected president of the Northern Pacific, combining 
the duties of the general manager with his office from the 
date of his appointment to May 16, 1889. On August 15, 
1893, he was appointed receiver of the Northern Pacific in 
which capacity he acted until October 25, 1895. 


George Hodges, manager of the troop movement section 
of the Division of Operation of the Railroad Administration, 
died suddenly at Washington on March 14, of pneumonia. 
Before the taking over 
of the railroads by the 
government, Mr. 
Hodges was. general 
secretary of the Rail- 
roads War Board, and 
was also in _ general 
charge of the troop 
movement for the rail- 
roads. He has also 
been for several years 
chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Relations be- 
tween Railroads and 
affiliated committees of 
the American Railway 
Association, and he was 
recently appointed 
chairman of a tempo- 
rary war committee of 
the transportation sec- 
tion of the reorganized 
American Railroad As- 
sociation. Mr. Hodges entered railway service in 1886, with 
the Erie and remained with that road until 1903, when he 
_entered the service of the Baltimore & Ohio: In 1908 he was 
appointed assistant agent for the receivers of the Seaboard 
Air Line, and in 1910 he became connected with the Special 
Committee on Relations of Railway Operation to Legislation, 
of which he became secretary and later chairman. In 1912 
he was also appointed assistant general agent of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association, with headquarters in Chicago, and 
in April, 1916, he was elected chairman of the Committee on 
Relations between Railroads. 





G. Hodges 





POINTERS FOR THE YARDMASTER.—Train your men to keep their 
eyes open for cars of perishable or important freight when mov- 
ing about the yard. They often can spare a few minutes to place 
or switch out an important car when you are not about; and 
when they do.so give them credit for it. If they should ever 
make a mistake and get out the wrong car don’t look wise and 
raise trouble, but pass it over in a tactful manner; there are two 
sides to the ledger—H. D. McKee. 


